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While the turkey still struts in November, turkey eaters go to the polls and honor the men who 
brought Peace for the Thanksgiving of 1918. 


Thanksgiving Celebrations of Sea Captains 


(Editor’s Note—This is another 
of Astoria’s holiday stories by 
Mrs. Polly McKean Bell, pioneer 
Astoria woman.) 


Our teachers at school had 
taught us all about the origin of 
this American festival after har- 
vest. We knew that the first 
Thanksgiving day was held on a 
bleak New England shore by the 
Pilgrim fathers and their famil- 
ies—pioneers on that Atlantic 
coast just as our grandparents 
were on this Pacific shore, and 
we felt a kinship and under- 
standing. We knew it was a long 
honored festival, first observed 
in 1621 and now it was 1886. 

We knew that the first Pilgrim 
dinner was to give thanks for a 
bountiful harvest, a harvest that 
would keep the Pilgrims from 
starvation, far removed as they 
were from all sources of supply. 
On the walls of our schoolroom 
during Thanksgiving week were 
pictures of the Pilgrim settlers 
going to the crude church built 
of logs. The men carried quaint 
old style firearms ready against 
possible danger. The women in 
these pictures appeared prim 
and neat in dark dresses and 
capes, wearing close hoods out- 
lined with folds of white muslin. 
The children were quaint copies 
of the grownups. 

Another picture showed a long 
trestle table heaped with corn 


Indians in the pictures, interest- 
ed and near as possible to the 
tables, fascinated me. They were 
so tall and dignified, so great a 


contrast to our few remaining 
Clatsops and Cinooks. 
Observance of our Thanksgiv- 
ing always followed traditional 
lines but while we could gaily 
sing our Thanksgiving song 
about driving in “a sleigh to 
grandfather’s farm,” actually 
most of us born and raised. in 
Astoria knew very little of farms 
and old farm houses. If any chil- 
dren had grandpatents who had 
farms, the journey there would 
be made in a boat of some sort, 
even a Sailboat or a small river 
steamer. These boats would go 
up one of the tributaries of the 
Columbia, perhaps Youngs river 
or the Walluski. Also it was al- 
most unheard of in our climate 
to have snow or ice in November, 
but what are facts to children? 
Thanksgiving was a welcome 
holiday and we would celebrate 
it in as near the traditional man- 
ner as possible. Almost three 
centuries ago friendly Indians 
brought wild turkeys to the Pil- 
grim settlers—and we had tur- 
keys for our feast each year. 
Homesick English women 
brought their good mince pie 
recipes with them to the New 
World and we felt each Thanks- 
giving that we must have mince 


and platters of wild turkey. The 


pies. And a wonderful treat they 


were, too. 

In preparing for this festival 
the artistic ones among us took 
colored crayons and drew huge 
orange pumpkins (which we 
called punkins), ears of corn, red 
apples and such turkeys as were 
never seen in any barnyard. 
These adorned the blackboards 
of our school, 

We liked the short week, too. 
School was dismissed on 
Wednesday, and no _ regular 
classes Wednesday afternoon, 
but a real “program” with some 
of us “speaking pieces.” I re- 
cited a gem about Plymouth 
Rock, thought suitable for the 
occasion. There were songs and 
a talk by our school principal 
and then, as an appropriate fin- 
ish for the exercises, pupils of 
all grades joined in singing 
America. 

In the Astoria of my childhood 
there were very few wealthy 
families and a fewer still mi- 
serably poor. It was perhaps a 
time in all our country’s history 
when life was lived most con- 
tendedly and simply. In a small 
community like ours, we were 
almost all known to each other 
and in celebrations or civil af- 
fairs none was too grand or too 


humble to stand apart. As in any 


other village or town there were 
a few unfortunate families in 


which the father drank too much 
(Continued on page 6) 


Ilwaco's Phone Man Has Ideas 


Stormy weather on Long Beach 
peninsula is no longer “bad tele- 
phone weather.” Storms of the 
early fall ‘have whipped the 
town’s new telephone cables 
without setting off fire alarms 
as in the days of open lines com- 
ing in contact during blows. Re- 
cent severe weather has not 
“knocked out” telephone service 
on the peninsula which is ex- 
posed to the full wrath of gales 
from the sea. And even though a 
power failure occurs, the tele- 
phone system will function, run- 
ning on batteries. It is reasona- 
bly storm-proof and its dial sys- 
tem is new and modern. 

At 5 p. m., October 8, the peo- 
ple of Long Beach changed over 
from a heavily overloaded and 
out-of-date telephone system to 
the Kellogg Relaymatic type. 
Every one of the 200 phones in 
the town are new and dial op- 
erated. The system has a capa- 
city of 1000 phones, allowing for 
considerable future expansion. 

Communication between Long 
Beach and Ilwaco has been im- 
proved by placing of all lines 
underground. The Long Beach 
system now has six long dis- 
tance lines, four of them new. 
Local calls at Long Beach go 
through the new system without 
any handling by operators at 
waco. 4 

Some $30,000 has been expend- 
ed by the independent Ilwaco 
Telephone and Telegraph com- 
pany in providing this modern 
service to the growing peninsula 
region. For five years the com- 
pany has striven to get equip- 
ment and at the same time 
maintain the old system. 

This new service is provided 
by one of the few remaining in- 
dividually owned telephone 
companies in urban areas. Its 
struggle to get equipment was 
without doubt made more diffi- 
cult because up-to-date  tele- 
phone facilities are manufac- 
tured largely by one firm—West- 
ern Electric—a wholly owned 
subsidiary of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph company, 
which needs all the equipment 
it can get. However, the little in- 
dependent company got along 
very well with the telephone “oc- 
topus.” Western Electric install- 
ers came from the Longview 
branch of Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph company to hook on 
the new system. 

Long Beach welcomed the 
modern telephone _ enthusiasti- 
eally. Editor James O’Neill of 
The CHINOOK OBSERVER, 
which has an office across the 
street from the telephone relay 
building, ran a big black head- 
line across the top of the front 
page, announcing, “DIAL SYS- 
TEM IN 5 MIN. AHEAD SCHED.” 

Early in his long story, Editor 
O'Neill reported that Norman A. 
Howerton, president of the com- 
pany and mayor of Ilwaco, some 
two weeks earlier had set the 
hour for cutting in the new sys- 
tem. 

The first business phone How- 
erton connected to the new sys- 
tem was that of his friend, the 
editor. In his first call, Editor 
O'Neill realized just how mod- 
ern Long Beach communications 
had suddenly become. He was 
getting every last printable de- 


tail for an obituary when he was 
unceremoniously cut off from 
the local undertaker. These cut- 
offs are routine after six min- 
utes. Editor O’Neill got his party 
again by dialing. Before picking 
up the receiver, Editor O'Neill 
had pecked out an _ editorial 
which read, “How well we re- 
call 20 years ago when the com- 
pany had but two or three tele- 
phones in Long Beach and per- 
haps a like number in other 
towns it served, save for Ilwaco 
where the company originated. 
Now through constant progress, 
company phones (in Long 
Beach) are over the 200 mark 
and the system itself has 
reached the ultra modern point. 
The company has undergone rig- 
orous years during and since 
World War II—first in trying to 
find modern equipment in orded 


|to keep pace with a fast growing 


Peninsula population; and sec- 
ond in striving to keep materials 
on hand to maintain the system 
as it was. But sweating it out, 
Mayor Howerton and his staff 
are now on the verge of switch- 
ing into action, at a great ex- 
pense, a revolutionized commu- 
nication service for this area and 
congratulations are truly due the 
company officers.” 

The changeover was handled 
efficiently and calmly. In ad- 
vertisements appearing in The 
CHINOOK OBSERVER, the com- 
pany explained as is done in 
large cities, just how to operate 
a dial phone. All Long Beach 
dial numbers were inserted in 
the final advertisement, a full 
page. 5 

Every detail of the changeover 
was supervised by Howerton who 
has been with the company al- 
most ever since it was founded 
by his father. 

The whole project appealed to 
him. Howerton has a strong af- 
fection for the North Shore. Much 
of his life has gone into out- 
standing community service. For 
20 years he has worked for the 
port of Ilwaco, for improved 
highways and better municipal 
services, 

His achievements in bringing 
Ilwaco and the peninsula to the 
attention of Mr. and Mrs. North 
America have been the envy of 
every Chamber of Commerce in 
the Northwest. He has no equal 
in getting publicity for his com- 
munity. 

Already 20 years ago Hower- 
ton was president of the Ilwaco 
Chamber of Commerce when the 
community was making a su- 
preme effort to get a port. To 
him goes much of the credit for 
the skillful promotion of the port 
by soliciting indorsements from 
fishermen, business interests 
and yachtsmen. The dedication 
ceremonies had the Howerton 
touch for impressive publicity. 
It was a Northwest show with 
Governor A. W. Norblad of Ore- 
gon as the speaker of the day. 

Said Governor Norblad from a 
platform at the port on May 30, 
1930, “The port of Ilwaco is in an 
enviable position to share in the 
commerce and traffic of the Co- 
lumbia and from the Orient. The 
port district has made a tremen- 
dous showing since its organiza- 
tion 18 months ago. 


(Continued on page 5) 


> IN THE LOWER COLUMBIA: 


In Lower Columbia 


for congress from the Ist con- 
gressional district on occasion 


Candidates for public office in}has momentarily tried the 
Oregon this fall have experi-|strongest Republican bait— 


enced in going after votes what | “Communism.” 


His hook then 


fishermen, in going after fish,|was aglow with charges that he 


call BAIT TROUBLE. 


saw Red in our congressman, his 


There are times when the an- | opponent. 


gler can’t divine what fish want 


This Democrat's opponent—the 


on a hook. It is then that the an-| Republican Walter Norblad—has 


gler 


tries everything—salmon!not changed voter lures. As in 


eggs, worms, flies and fillets of|}the past he presents himself as 
carp. He switches from one bait} a shining and dashing Lucky 
to another in trying to overcome| Louie plug—too appealing for 
the indifference of the fish ap-| fish to turn down. 


petite. In this situation, the an-| 


gler who discovers how to please 
the fish is certain to do well. It 
is so with the candidate, too. 

More than a year ago Republi- 
can candidates stocked up on a 
promising bait called “Statism.” 
They’ “chummed” the = radio 
channels, television screens and 
newspaper columns with it, but 
when they tried bringing in the 
votes, their hooks were bare. But 
they were sure, nevertheless, the 
bait was good. It was tested by a 
propaganda agency which rec- 
ommended that the bait should 
be called “socialism,” which in 
turn should be called “creeping 
communism.” This bait has been 
used by Republican candidates 
for almost every office in recent 
campaigning. 

Here in Oregon and to some 
extent in the nation at large, 
the Democrats who prefer LIVE 


BAIT, in some instances loaded: 


up with a vote getter called CVA. 
But the stuff was gradually 
abandoned. Now just before the 
election, few Democratic hooks 
dangle with CVA although this 
vote getter, which keeps well, is 
stored in some of the Democratic 
bait kits. 

The Republicans, still uncer- 
tain about the appeal of their 
bait, keep blending it into a 
fleeper red. They fill the radio, 
television and the press with 
redder bait—made up of charges 
that the State department was 
run by Reds and that the Tru- 
man administration sacrificed 
White Chiang Kaishek for Red 
China. 

The chief Democratic bait 
maker, a former artillery mule 
skinner, has added the Atlantic 
Pact and UN support to his Com- 
munist poison. 

Here in Oregon several major 
Republican candidates started 
out with a bait called DEWEY- 
ING. It is a pretty hollow, air- 
filled salmon egg which makes 
a big show in all waters, danc- 
ing in the faintest currents and 
eddies because it is so light. In 
the past month, however, the Re- 
publican candidate for governor 
changed over from leisurely vote 
angling with DEWEYING to 
casting out with anti-Flegel bait. 
He preferred to bait his hook 
with attacks on Flegel rather 
than with attacks on Flegel’s 
charges. Flegel, an angler with 
lots of popular brands of voter 
bait, finally freed his hook of 
CVA and settled down to using 
fewer kinds of bait. Chief of 
these has been his accusations of 
irresponsibility in office of the 
Republican secretary of state, 
outmodedness of the state gov- 
ernment under a perennial Re- 
publican leadership, and the “do 
nothing” attitude of the Repub- 
lican governor. 

The Democratic candidate for 
United States senator is using 
Republican bait to get Republi- 
ean votes. His hook is loaded 
with insinuations that the state 
Democratic party organization, 
whose Monroe Sweetland he 
identifies as a former socialist, 
is nibbling on the hook of Re- 
publican candidate Morse. This 
Democrat has never had CVA on 
his hook and the other Demo- 
cratic vote anglers don’t go near 
his fishing grounds. 

And the Democratic candidate 


In the 4th congressional dis- 
trict, Democrat Dave Shaw is 
“chumming” the voters with an 
old Democratic bait—the charge 
that his Republican opponent is 
representing special interests— 
the Timber Barons. Much the 
same bait is used by Democrat 
Vernon Bull in the 2nd congres- 
sional district. 

Oregon’s Democratic candi- 
dates—except the Morse oppo- 
nent Latourette—are disappoint- 
ed with the apathy of organized 
labor. One AFL political adviser 
complained that labor has spent 
too much effort blasting the 
Taft-Hartley act—not that it is 
anti-labor but because it is too 
much of a diabolical mess-to be 
understood. It would have been 
more vote-fetching to charge the 
Republicans with advocating 
reht decontrol—something the 
tenant Democrat understands 
and turns against the landlord’s 
candidates. 

Democratic candidates have 
been slow about using the Bran- 
nan plan bait to get the “organ- 
ized” farm vote. Grangers are 
split on the Brannan plan, al- 
though they are in favor of a 
plan substantially the same. 

Voters are looking for relief 
from rising prices. Thus far con- 
gressional candidates have been 
reluctant to go after votes of in- 
flation victims. It’s a risky busi- 
ness. Controls revive painful 
memories. Lack on controls re- 
vive painful memories. There is 
no happy middle ground which 
a candidate, eager to serve his 
people, could straddle. Voters 
are more interested in the im- 
pact of inflation than in reform, 
do-nothing, socialism, commu- 
nism, membership in mildly 
subversive societiés, represent- 
ing special interests and bun- 
gling on the Potomac and Wil- 
lamette. A lot of bait has been 
wasted. 


In Nickname Days 


Arthur Danielson, the Clatsop 
county surveyor, is a scholar of 
the pioneer nickname. He re- 
members hundreds of them and 
has classified a large number, 
grouping them under the popu- 
lar surnames Johnson, Carlson, 
Olsen and Olson. His research 
covers 75 years of nicknaming 
in Clatsop county. 

In his lifetime Danielson has 
seen the nickname deteriorate 
sadly. When he was a boy nick- 
names were a necessity. Today 
they are sobriquets, some of 
them mean, usually “stuck on” 
individuals who have red hair, 
freckles, dimples, grins, pop eyes 
and spindle legs. Nicknames 
that identify individuals by 
physical or even mental traits 
were not common when Arthur 
Danielson heard his first nick- 
name in Astoria. 


The pioneer nickname was of- 
ten a substitute for a name 
which failed to identify its pos- 
sessor. There were many John 
Johnsons—Swedes, Norwegians, 
Danes, Einglishmen, Americans, 
Finns and not unlikely, Chinese. 
The multitude of John Johnsons 
was not the product of extra- 
ordinary fecundity among John 
Johnsons. Many of these John- 
sons were given the name by 


employers who could not under- 
stand foreign names. Foreigners 
themselves assumed names that 
employers and natives of the 
country were able to pronounce 
and remember, County clerks 
turned out John Johnsons when 
the foreign emigrants showed up 
for their first citizenship papers 
with their Old Country names. 


Danielson points out that 
these John Johnsons swarmed 
into Clatsop county, beginning 
in the Eighties. It was impos- 
sible to distinguish one John 
Johnson from another by merely 
using names. Adding to the dif- 
ficulty was the fact that these 
John Johnsons were new emi- 
grants, previously unknown in 
the community. They arrived as 
adults and were soon active in 
community life. They were fish- 
ing, building homes, buying gro- 
ceries. People who dealt with 
them in a business way had to 
get their names straight. The 
grocery boy who accepted an or- 
der from a Mrs. John Johnson 
had to deliver it to,that particu- 
lar Mrs. John Johnson. 

The character of the nick- 
names chosen as substitutes for 
the useless real names shows 
clearly that pioneers wanted the 
John Johnsons identified. Most 
of the nicknames refer to the in- 
dividual’s occupation, occasion- 
ally in a humorous way. The 
nickname was changed when its 
“host,” if he had been idle went 
to work, or when he obtained 
other employment. In the Dan- 
ielson collection, a man known 
as “Cork Leg” Johnson, upon en- 
tering the cigar store business 
became “Cigar Store” Johnson. 
Pioneer nicknames rarely refer- 
red to physical handicaps, except 
loss of limbs to which the public 
became calloused because of the 
many such misfortunes in log- 
ging and sawmilling, 

Astoria’s first families have 
contributed no gems to the Dan- 
ielson collection. The emigrants 
who were obliged to tolerate 
nicknaming as a matter of ne- 
cessity with respect to their own 
names had no reason to stick a 
nickname on Captain George 
Flavel or any other early settler 
here. Every one knew each and 
every Flavel, Adair, Taylor, Kin- 
ney and Hume. 

With few exceptions, the nick- 
names were tacked on emi- 
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grants. In the Danielson collec- 
tion is only one Smith—“Catfish” 
Smith. It would appear that this 
Smith was one of the town’s non- 
descript natives who had to be 
distinguished by a nickname. Al- 
though a good and honored fish 
in many parts of the world, the 
catfish is in low standing here. 
No major fish packer would gain 
in stature locally by getting 
stuck with this nickname. 


Study of nicknames in the 
Danielson collection suggests 
that their popularity has suf- 
fered from the rise of their 
means by which individuals in 
a community become known. 
School activities, such as sports, 
dramatics and membership in 
clubs have a tendency to publi- 
cize the names of participants. 
Young people who take part in 
golf, partying, card playing and 
other activities are recognized 
by the public by the time the 
grocery truck must find their 
address. In this present-day so- 
cial life even the non-entity, 
such as “Catfish” Smith, can be 


distinguished as a member of! Johnson, 


had some other nickname before 
he lost his leg and job. “Tucker 
Creek” Johnson had the name 
only after he settled on Tucker 
Creek. “Fancy Olaf,” as a pio- 
neer dog catcher was known, did 
hold longer to the nickname 
than the job. 

In the Danielson collection of 
Johnson nicknames are “Hung 
Up” Johnson, “Doorway” John- 
son, “Anchor” Johnson, “Flat 
Foot” Johnson, “Mess House” 
Johnson, “Juggley” Johnson, 
“Sawmill” Johnson, “Tideland”’ 
Johnson, “Roundhead” Johnson, 
“Spruce Limb” Johnson, “Rocky 
Point” Johnson, “Smoky Hollow” 
Johnson, “Water” Albert John- 
son and “Saloon” Albert John- 
son, “Slack Water” Johnson, “Po- 
lice Pete” Johnson, “Rocking 
Horse” Johnson, “Fire Bug” 
Johnson, “Scarborough Hill” 
Johnson, “Low Slack” Johnson 
and “High Slack” Johnson, “Cat- 
erpillar” Johnson, “Copper Tack” 
Johnson, “Sugar Foot” Johnson, 
“Billie the Horse” Johnson, “Gum 
Boot” Johnson, “Commissioner” 
“Fernhill” Johnson, 


an elite mob. Hence it will not|“Shoofly” Johnson and “Tucker 


be necessary to identify him as 
“Catfish” as it was in the case of 
Mr. Smith during an era when 
the ASTORIA BUDGET’s socie- 
ty editor did not cast glamour 
on all social functions. In the 
age of “Catfish“ Smith, the non- 
entity had no clubs, no unions, 
no veterans’ organizations and 
no subversive societies to join. A 
select few belonged to . lodges. 
Belonging to the Democratic par- 
ty was no salvation. 

Nowadays individuals are rec- 
ognized for the kind of car they 
drive, the brand of liquor they 
serve and how they mix drinks, 
the tailoring of their clothes and 
where their children go to col- 
lege. This classifying of society 
is not new, but never before has 
the group ;that drives Buicks, 
patronizes “society” doctors, and 
joins the Country Club, been as 
large. Individuals in this crowd 
do not need the help of a nick- 
name, as did “Catfish” Smith, to 
be known to the mailman, tax 
collector and Western Union 
messenger. 

Unlike nicknames of today, 
those in the Danielson collection 
tended to fade out with their 
host’s change of address and oc- 
cupation. “Peg Leg” Peterson 
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“Man your battle stations—somebody forgot the moth balls,” 


Creek” Johnson. 

These Johnsons were known by 
their nicknames. They used their 
true names when paying taxes, 
fines and in Gilbaugh’s obitu- 
aries. Danielson considers the 
nicknames “Pea Soup” by which 
the Astoria restaurant man, 
Harold Johanson, has long been 
known, as typical of the popu- 
larity of early nicknames. As is 
true of Harold Johanson, the pio- 
neer valued nicknames as busi- 
ness and social assets. 

Danielson’s Hansen nicknames 
are “Forenoon” Hansen and 
“Afternoon Hansen, “Snoose” 
Hansen, “Pipe” Hansen and “Po- 
liceman” Hansen. 

Danielson’s Carlsons are “Pie 
Face” Carlson, “Waterworks” 
Carlson, “Sugar Foot” Carlson, 
“Tron Jaw” Carlson, “Duty” Carl- 
son and “Scow Bay” Carlson. 
Included in Danielson’s collec- 
tion are nicknames which identi- 
fied individuals without  sur- 
names. Among these were non- 
Scandinavians who have had 
family names of no great local 
prestige. These nicknames were 
virile and well served to mark 
their bearers. Among them are 
“Barney the Bull,” “Black Char- 
lie,” “Tailine Charlie,” “Long 
Scotty,” “Black Scottie,” “Liver- 
pool Jack,” “Chicken Fred,” “Big 
John,” “Short Andrew,” “Rattle- 
snake Pete,” “Bellingham Bill,” 
“Kangaroo Fred,” “Gold Tooth 
Louie” and “Sturgeon Pete.” 

Nicknames in the Danielson 
collection which refer directly to 
occupations are fishermen “Tom- 
cod” Erickson and a “Tomcod” 
Lundquist, and a “Steelhead” 
Nelson. Others with occupational 
nicknames were “Cigar Maker” 
Nelson, “Gas House” Berg, “Race 
Horse” Anderson, “Auctioneer” 
Qlsen, “Trapper” Anderson, ‘‘Po- 
liceman” Olsen, ‘“Sailmaker” 
Thompson, “Officer” Thompson, 
“Lamplighter” Thompson, “Edg- 
erman” Johnson, “Carpet Layer” 
Olsen, “Lighthouse” Nelson and 
“Painter” Larson. 

The nickname “Police Pete” 
Johnson does not fall in this 
eategory because the descriptive 
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was stuck on the brave Scan- 
dinavian fisherman by friends 
who sought to immortalize an 
encounter the good man _ had 
with police. 

That the nicknames were al- 
most exclusively tagged on our 
foreign-born is apparent from 
the virtual absence of Yankee 
surnames from Danielson’s col- 
lection, Aside from family names 
common to Seandinavians, Dan- 
ielson lists “Catfish” Smith, 
“Tidebox” Fulton, “Lady” Nelson 
and “Iron Jaw" Kelly. 

That the nickname in the As- 
toria of 1875 to 1900 was a con- 
venience is implied in their pre- 
dominantly plain character. Ob- 
secure and insinuating names, 
hard to remember, are missing. 
Nicknames that slurred were the 
exception. To be sure “Canned 
Heat” Erickson got his nickname 
for low taste in liquor but is was 
tacked on after he had broken 
into many fishboats for a snort. 


Perhaps certain nicknames 
were not complimentary, such as 
“Crying” Olsen, yet it was in 
common use. So were “Windy 
Pete” Jensen, “Whiskey” Larson, 
“Whispering” Peterson, “Snooze” 
Olsen, “Hungry” Larson and 
“Blunt” Anderson. In this day, 
“Six Cylindered” Peterson had a 
classy nickname, one he liked. 

It is significant, too, that hob- 
bies of individuals have fur- 
nished scarcely any nicknames 
in the Danielson collection. This 
further confirms the prevalence 
of nicknames among the foreign- 
born settlers who had no time 
and means to establish reputa- 
tions in recreational pursuits to 
the degree that they would be 
recognized by their pastimes. It 
is true that for his interest in 
local music, “Sangerfest” Larson 
got his nickname. 

No female nicknames appear 
in the collection. It is obvious 
native-born women did not re- 
quire nicknames for the public 
to make out who they were. And 
the foreign-born women, who ac- 
tually came late to Astoria, could 
get along as housewives without 
being known by the public. 

There existed then, perhaps 
more than today, a prejudice 
against offending women by the 
implication of familiarity that 
goes with a nickname. Pioneer 
women were regarded as Victor- 
ian ladies not only in social 
items in newspapers but in their 
parlors. Whereas a_ stranger 
would think nothing of calling a 
Swedish emigrant by his nick- 
name “Snooze,” he would not 
address a strange matron by 
such a nickname. 

Pioneer women with _ nick- 
names were women without 
names. They were in the bars, 
dance halls and brothels. News- 
papers of the day identified 
these by their assumed names 
and made sure they were not 
written up in the high tone re- 
served for stories about ladies. 

The nicknames came from 
sources close to the common men 
who were stuck with them. 
Terms heard on fish drifts, fish 
docks, farms and on everyday 
jobs about town made up the 
nicknames. They were free of 
Latin and Greek, the arts and 
sciences. 

These nicknames were coined 
locally of local material except 
in rare cases where an individ- 
ual was well known for his past 
out of town. Nicknames of two 
Ericksons, “Klondike” and 
“Slabtown” were manufactured 
here although they referred to 
the former haunts of the men, 
one in Alaska, the other in Port- 
land. 

As might be expected of terms 
applied to foreigners often by 
themselves, the Danielson nick- 
names never poke fun at the 
manner in which a man spoke 

English. Making sport of the for- 
eigner’s English was not cricket 
among them. This sensitivity 
has toughened. After becoming 
acquainted and accepted by the 
community, the foreign-born 
like to hear dialect stories and 


enjoy the native American's 


mispronunciations of all but 
their own names. 

Among foreign-born — nick- 
named Astoria longshoremen 


was the late “Just A Minute” 
Johnson. He was known by no 
other name. Johnson acquired it 
from a disposition to use the 
term, when intoxicated, for every 
occasion, even when Chief of Po- 


lice C. M. Leding asked him to 
come along. 
Another foreign-born  long- 


shoreman here, also a Scandina- 
vian, is equally well known by 
his nickname, “Forty Eight.” 
Numbers are almost unheard of 
as nicknames aside from a few 
pinned on athletes who have 
made their jersey numbers popu- 
lar on television, 

Astoria’s ‘Forty Eight’—there 
are no NUMBER nicknames in 
the Danielson  collection—ac- 
quired his nickname for recall- 
ing reverentially, whenever un- 
der the influence of liquor, the 
“Good Old 48’—a World War I 
destroyer—in which he served 
on submarine patrol in the North 
Sea. Liquor quickly takes him 
back, proud and happy, to the 
gun deck of that worthy ship. 

In the days when the Daniel- 
son nicknames were coined, the 
Scovey who kept repeating the 
glorious name of a fighting ship 
tion. If he was to be known by 
number of that ship. A good 
fighting man in Astoria then 
was privileged to sound off with- 
out inciting nicknamers into ac- 
tion. It he was to be known by 
any number it would have been 
the perpetual ring that his snuff 
can formed on the back pocket 
of his trousers. 


Still Performs 


One of the best singers in a 
Baptist church*in Portland was 
once an entertainer in Al Se- 
feldt’s saloon on Astor street. 

This singer, 73-year-old Walt 
Harris, was a member of a col- 
ored quartet that left a stage 
troupe in Astoria in 1902 because 
Sefeldt paid good money. He of- 
fered $3 a day, plus the tips. 

Mrs. Harris sits in front of her 
husband when he _ sings §in 
church in order to be at hand 
should he start dancing in his 
singing. Except for the ban 
against swinging with song, 
Harris is as happy in the church 
choir as he was at Sefeldt’s. 

In Astoria the quartet showed 
up at 9 p. m. and entertained 
until the last pay customer left, 
usually by 2 a. m. During the 
day, the entertainers lost their 
previous night’s earnings in 
gambling at the Louvre, then op- 
erated by Erickson. The Louvre 
had an orchestra whose members 


sat on trap seats which deposited 
the musicians out of harm's way 
when loggers and fishermen got 
into fights with procurers, 

Harris recalls that fishermen 
were the best Sefeldt patrons. 
They tipped the singers and sold 
them salmon for 20 cents each. 
Harris stayed with other mem- 
bers of the quartet in a small 
hotel in which the town's few 
Negroes lived, 

He played baseball for the As- 
toria Elks, doing a good job in 
centerfield. The outfield was not 
in the best of shape. Harris had 
two fingers broken in stopping a 
ball that took a bad hop. They 
have never straightened out. 
From the Elks’ team and the sa- 
loon, he went to play in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, He never eats good 
fish without fond recollections 
of Astoria. 


“ 


For The Ride 


Ivan Donaldson, federal biolo- 
gist at Bonneville dam, has seen 
mature white sturgeon plunging 
down the spillway at Bonneville 
dam. That the sturgeon goes for 
a dip down the spillway is ap- 
parent from the fact that tagged 
sturgeon have been found in the 
fish lift at the dam. All known 
tagged sturgeon have been re- 
leased into the pool above the 
dam. The only way for tagged 
sturgeon to get into the lifts 
would be by going over the dam 
and surviving the venture. Just 
why sturgeon desire to make 
these excursions down the spill- 
way and back up into the pool 
again, is not understood by Don- 
aldson. In early fall sturgeon ap- 
pear in the lifts in some num- 
bers for better than a month. 
They range from rare large spec- 
imens of more than 100 pounds 
to fish 24 inches long. 


One More Blast 


Coffin Rock, the landmark on 
the north bank of the Columbia 
river below Longview, will soon 
be made into little rocks. After 
years of knawing away at the 
monolith, the Star Sand com- 
pany, a pioneer firm, plans to 
blast the spar of rock that re- 


mains of the massive reposing 
stone. 


AR-SULFA 


HIT BACK AT BACTERIA OF 
“COLDS” with Dr. Salsbury’s Ar- 
Sulfa. Easy-to-use drinking wa- 
ter cedication. Get Ar-Sulfa from 
us. 


ASTORIA FEED COMPANY 


137 ASTOR STREET 
ASTORIA, OREGON 
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INSULATE NOW AND SAVE '/3— 
CUT WINTER FUEL COSTS UP TO 40%! 


You can enjoy greater home comfort and lower fuel bills 
this winter if you insulate now with Zonolite Insulating 
Fill. What’s more you can save Y of insulating costs by in- 
stalling Zonolite yourself—and it’s easy. Lightweight 
Zonolite pours directly from the bag between attic joists 
and sidewall studdings. That’s all there is to it. No muss— 
no fuss, does not irritate the skin. Once in place Zonolite is 
there for the life of the building. Rodentproof, verminproof, 
rotproof and so fire safe it actually snuffs out flame! 

*Only $67.60 will insulate the attic of the average home.si 


*Zonolite is a registered trade-mark 


COME IN OR CALL TODAY 
FOR FREE ESTIMATE 


BROOKFIELD COMPANY 


Franklin and 32nd Street 
PHONE 844 


Plenty of Free Parking Space 


Priced to 
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Save You 


Plenty! 
USE OUR LAY-AWAY PLAN! 
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Now GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY AT—— 


mtr’ TOYLAND 


— DOLLS! — 
Big Ones! Small Ones! 
All Cuddley and Life-Like! 


Come in today and see our 
Basement TOY Department. 


We have everything to make 
this a Christmas your children 
will remember many years. 
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Bread and Coffins 


When the AFL casket workers 
recently struck against driving 
coffin nails they had already 
won what bakers in their earlier 
strike never attained, Completely 
unionized, the nine casket plants 
of the Northwest were negotiat- 
ing on a regional! basis, Bakery 
owners refused to deal with uni- 
onized bakers on a regional or 
national basis, Unlike most in- 
dustries, the casket workers did 
not fight regional wage scales. 
This suggest a lack of competi- 
tion in the business. Perhaps the 
market becomes accustomed to 
buying from only the same 
sources, It is significant that few 
industries want less publicity 
about their affairs than casket 
makers. Even the strikers re- 
spected casket manufacturers’ 
sentiments on this score by pick- 
eting factories without carrying 
banners. The union frankly ad- 
mitted it did not want to hurt 
the casket manufacturers’ busi- 
ness. All the union desired was 
to frighten the casket manufac- 
turers with ghosts of pickets. 
This solicitous attitude of organ- 
ized employes is characteristic 


of labor in industries which are 


not highly competitive. Another 
instance of union labor friendli- 
ness towards the employer in 
easket manufacturing is the 
mild manner in which the union 
label is promoted in the indus- 
try. Other unions demand that 
their labels appear conspicuous- 
ly on their products. Thus far 
the casket workers have been 
satisfied to have the casket label 
lost in folds if used at all. In 
contrast to the normally satis- 
fied unionists in the casket in- 
dustry, embalmers in large cities 
are much more often injected in- 
to union trouble because of dis- 
putes over standby time and 
conduct during the hours no bod- 
ies come. These unionists have 


disputes with employers during 


bad times when no business is 


brought in and the embalmer’s 


good pay scale goes on. And they 
get into trouble in the large cit- 
jes because of their habit of 
waiting comfortably on a couch, 


asleep, for the dead to arrive on 


stretchers. Employers don’t like 
to see a $3 an hour embalmer 
dozing away from his fluids on 
eompany time. And the embalm- 
er, who is not required by his 
union contract to do anything 
but embalm, doesn’t see why he 
should not be permitted to relax 
when there is nothing to do, Em- 
balmers argue that they are 
serving their employer by sleep- 
ing on the job and staying out 
of the patrons’ sight. People— 
their employers admit it—don’t 
relish meeting embalmers. In 
smaller cities the embalmer per- 
forms other tasks, but he is cer- 
tain in dealing with customers 
not to introduce himself as “Em- 
balmer so and so.” 


Biblical Flora 


One of the three cedars of Leb- 
anon which have been growing 
for some 40 years in a court at 
Long Beach, Wash., has been 
felled and the trunk is now the 
rarest lumber in the Timber Belt. 
Severe weather damaged the top 
of the tree. Two other Lebanons, 
likewise brought from Africa by 
a Long Beach resident and trav- 
eler, Sid Slingerland, survive and 
are thriving in Long Beach 
where Biblical atmosphere some- 
times, perhaps only on weekends 
in the drinking seasons, becomes 
rarified. The trees have been 
sheltered from the usual carved 
heart designs of lovers in spring 
when the sap is running in ce- 
dars, too. Perhaps never before 
has the cedar of Lebanon, the 
great tree of Biblical architec- 
ture, grown as fast. Nothing that 
Mr. Slingerland brought from 
abroad, could have pleased as 
many people for so long a time 
as the cedars which timbered the 
temples of Solomon. 


Higher and Higher 


The bureau of reclamation is 
seeking a congressional appro- 
priation for building a dam more 
than 700 feet high in Hell’s Can- 
yon—higher than any dam in 
the world, Its generators are ex- 
pected to produce 900,000 kilo- 
watts. Waters of the Snake river 
are to be pushed back for 60 
miles over most of the most rug- 
ged scenery in America, At least 
one deserted mining camp, 
abandoned almost 40 years, will 
be flooded. This is Copperfield, 
whose saloon keepers in 1911 ig- 
nored the Sunday closure in 
serving hard liquor to their pat- 
rons. They did not reckon with 
the tough mindedness and the 
liquor hatred of Oswald West, 
governor of Oregon, He chose to 
humiliate the saloon keepers by 
sending his secretary, winsome 
Miss Fern, to deal with the 
breed. Somewhere in the rear she 
had a contingent of Oregon Na- 
tional guards, heavy with med- 
als won against Spaniards and 
on the Clackamas rifle range. 
The saloon keepers gave in to 
Miss~ Fern. She handled the 
whole “civil war” by herself, in- 
cluding the occupation and re- 
habilitation program. After the 
Union Pacific decided not to run 
its line through Hell’s Canyon to 
Lewiston late in 1911, Copper- 
field had fewer and fewer drink- 
ers. Mines closed and so did Cop- 
perfield. One after another, its 
few dwellings burned down until 
nothing remains today but heaps 
of foundation stones, pits, lilacs 
and wild roses. The last resident 
was an aging woman who lived 
in a cottage by Copperfield’s 
only fruit tree. Under water also 
would be Homestead and Robin- 
ette and the Oxbow power plant 
of Idaho Power company. Power 
is generated at the lower end of 
the six mile bend in the river in 
the course of which the drop in 
the flow is almost 30 feet. Water 
to the turbines comes in a tube 
from the upper side of the bow. 


Hunting Hazard 


A miss of ten years in this city 
who was doing well enough in 
learning good manners suffered 
a setback during the deer sea- 


son. She then dragged along 
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YOUR HANDS 
STAY CLEAN WITH 
A NEW 


HOOVER 


® 


CYLINDER 
CLEANER 


Cleans by powerful suction. 
New idea in dirt disposal—the 
Dirt Ejector. Just flick toe re- 
lease and dirt shakes out. 
Your hands never touch 
dirt or bag. No stooping to 
attach or detach cleaning 
tools. Complete with clean- 
ing tools in handy kit... 


Drop in today andisee this great 
new Hoover Cleaner, or call for 
a home showing. No obligation. 


A. PUUSTI & CO. 


212 Taylor Ave. Astoria, Oregon 


home her boy friend, but neg- 
lected to introduce him to her 
parents, as her instruction in 
manners considered nice. When 
the boy friend was gone, she ex- 
plained to her mother how im- 
possible it was to have intro- 
duced the boy friend to daddy. 
She knew they were both the 
outdoor, gun-loving type. If they 
met, the talk would be of guns, 
guns, guns, and not a word ad- 
dressed to the miss of ten. She 
was not disciplined. 


Death Scene Filmed 


The Washington State Pollu- 
tion Abatement council will soon 
release a color-sound movie of 
“the salmon trail” which will 
show Royal Chinooks dying in 
polluted waters. Sixty saltwater- 
reared Chinooks were taken from 
Bowman's bay marine biological 
station and lowered in heavily 
polluted Everett harbor off Peter- 
son’s boathouse. These fish, 
which were of migrating age, 
were held in a dipnet, 20 at a 
time. They performed like a good 
fish for the movies only 25 sec- 
onds before beginning to turn on 


their backs. In three minutes}. 


these actors had gasped their 
last. A sample of the water was 
tested and found to have an oxy- 
gen content of zero. The film 
will be used to carry on the fight 
to keep fish alive off Peterson’s 
boathouse and other polluted 
waters. As a result of the pro- 
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tests of the council and other 
conservationists in Washington, 


progress nas been made toward 
impressing polluters that they 
have no license to pollute, Less 
progress in this direction has 
been made in Oregon. Pulp mills 
in the Willamette have been de- 
fiant. The state sanitary board 
has been rough with the little 
polluters, such as the smaller) 
municipalities. Municipal pollu- 
tion in the Willamette system is 
being corrected. But the dis- 
charge of white, blue, green 
water from pulp mills goes on, 
around the clock, in the Willam- 
ette. At Longview, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber company has instituted 
an anti-pollution program which 
is being observed by sanitary 
authorities. In both Oregon and 
Washington, the pulp and paper 
industry has been ordered to 
control pollution within the near 
future. 


Sant A try-on 
will prove it pe 
“Facing the Mighty quickly. “ 
Columbia” 
Hotel Astoria, Inc. ; 
176 - 14th St. '| The Boot Shop 

Astoria Oregon 596 Commercial St. 
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Coleman Golden (am) Anniversary Special 


ONLY COLEMAN — 


Coleman sets the pace in combining 
new technical features with luxuri- 
ous beauty! Coleman’s revolutionary 
new Oil Heaters combine high heat 
production with streamlined hand- 
Smooth designs 
and rich blending finishes! Coleman 
Oil Heaters are made to fit in with 
any type of home furnishings. 


some appearance. 


Only Coleman Oil Heaters have 
that remarkable new fuel-saving 
development — Fuel-Air Control. 


-eeee 


Comfort costs so little with a 


HAS IT! 


Look at these BIG 3 
features 


automatically regulates draft to fire 
whether turned high or low. It pro- 
duces savings in fuel up to 25%! 

No other oil heaters offer so much 
in beauty and heating efficiency at 
such a small cost! For Coleman’s 
prices are as revolutionary as its 
wonderful new models! 


Model illustrated Is 873 $ 1 29 ey) 5 
oie conde edad 


It 


See them here! 
ASTORIA OIL COMPANY 


85 Astor Street 
(We make evening appointments) 
ASTORIA, OREGON 
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Tlwaco's Phone Man Has Ideas 


(Continued from page 1) 


“T have high hopes for the con- 
struction of a trans Columbia 
bridge from Astoria to the North 
Beach peninsula. I will also en- 
deavor to force the building of 
the Roosevelt highway. This will 
mean much to the people of this 
territory, as it will bring more 
traffic to the coast.” 

Besides speeches by governors, 
congressmen and state legisla- 
tors, Howerton had arranged for 
water sports in which Jack Hall- 
berg of Astoria won most of the 
prizes and praises for skill and 
daring in racing a speedboat in 
waters of the port. 

Although he was well liked as 
president of the Ilwaco Chamber 
of Commerce, Howerton has done 
his best work in community pro- 
motions as an “idea man.” He is 
inspired on the job at the tele- 
phone company, at afternoon 
coffee and in talking to friends. 

Howerton does not run into 
difficulties in “selling” his ideas. 
He usually has a promotional 
enterprise well advanced before 
bothering any one with details. 
Howerton thought of the Mayor's 
Derby—one of America’s great- 
est small town publicity enter- 
prises—while waiting for a cup 
of coffee at an Ilwaco restaurant. 
He wired several mayors of the 
Pacific coast—he knew them all 
— and had the idea “spawning” 
before trying to “hatch” in in Il- 
waco. * 

Howerton’s promotions were 
shrewdly chosen. The Mayor's 
Derby “went over big” because 
of unusual regulations which 
gave the mayors freedom and 
fun. They were not to be both- 
ered by any one. Their wives 
were to remain on the docks. 
Mayors could relax in the eve- 
ning and get their own break- 
fast in the morning. The host 
left his guests much to them- 
selves and they liked it. It is 
Howerton’s rare ability to let his 
publicity creations thrive with- 
out any fuss. Lesser promoters 
kill their publicity creations by 
smothering them with attention. 

It took a world war to kill 
. Howerton’s greatest community 
promotion—a miniature world’s 
fair. In the spring of 1940, he 
proposed that Ilwaco invite 
every large manufacturer in 
America to send models of their 
factories as exhibits. Among the 
first exhibitors was the port of 
Astoria which offered the three- 
foot long model of the Columbia, 
Captain Robert Gray’s ship. 

Howerton soon had assurances 
of cooperation from all North- 
west communities. Astoria pre- 
pared to exhibit a model of Fort 
George. 

Grounds for the exposition 
were obtained on a loop road 
overlooking the Columbia just 
west of the Ilwaco airport. Fields 
for parking thousands of cars 
stretched nearby. Plans _ for 
pumping water from Ilwaco were 
made. Dredging of a small boat 
harbor was sought. 

Among most active of the 
fair’s supporters was George 
Buri, later mayor of Long Beach. 
He had helped to put on the St. 
Louis exposition (a full scale 
fair). Buri was named secretary 
of the fair corporation which 
Mayor Howerton headed. 

For this “doll house” fair, as 
it was called in Ilwaco, Mayor 
Howerton requested the United 
States government to play host 
to all nations of the world and 
to erect a fair building to house 
miniature exhibits or models, 
each representative of the coun- 
try submitting the entry. 

The state of Washington was 
asked to play host to all states 
and to erect a building to house 
a miniature exhibit from each 
state. 

The state of Oregon was to be 
asked to provide a building to 
house exhibits of Columbia river 


history to have been furnished 
by historical societies of the two 
States. 

On March 5, 1941, Senator Ag- 
nes M, Gehrman of Pacific coun- 
ty, Wash., in which Ilwaco is lo- 
cated, filed a bill in the upper 
house at Olympia for appropriat- 
ing $25,000 for the exposition. Be- 
fore funds were ready, bombs 
fell on Pearl Harbor and Ilwaco 
had a miniture war on its fair 
grounds as our troops took posi- 
tions against landings. 

Washington's congressional 
delegation had a bill in congress 
to grant Ilwaco $100,000 for the 
fair. It was to feature develop- 
ment of the Columbia by the fed- 
eral government with as little 
emphasis on high dams as pos- 
sible. 

Shortly before inspiring Ilwaco 
to go after the fair on the 150th 
anniversary of the discovery of 
the Columbia, Mayor Howerton 
had some part—regretably not 
full. charge—in urging the Brit- 
ish auto racer Campbell to take 
a crack at the world’s record on 
the world’s longest beach, right 
in front of Long Beach. Had 
Howerton handled this matter it 


might not have suffered such an 
ignominious squelching. The 
Longview Chamber of Commerce 
horned in and drafted an invita- 
tion which was dispatched to the 
Britisher at Daytona beach. 
Wording of the invitation con- 
tained a crudity which Howerton 
would have avoided. Reference 
was made in it to the little trick- 
ling of water across the beach at 
one point. The Longview Cham- 
ber of Commerce called this ooz- 
ing a “creek.” When the British- 
er, reading with his goggles on, 
came to the word “creek” he 
muttered loud enough for some 
nosey reporters to hear, “A creek 
—A CREEK—AAA CRREEEK!! 
What do those people think I 
drive, a horse and buggy?” He 
never came to Long Beach. 
Among Howerton’s more re- 
cent campaigns is one to have 
returned Captain Robert Gray’s 
body to Point Ellice where he 
was welcomed by royal Chi- 
nooks. If Massachusetts histori- 
ans can be trusted on the point, 
the discoverer of the Columbia 
appears to have perished at sea 
in 1806. Howerton was told his 


FILLERS 


In 1949 there were nearly 2% 
million filbert trees and 600,000 
walnut trees in Oregon and 
Washington. The filberts stand 
on 29,300 acres of land; the wal- 
nuts on 31,100 acres, About 87 
per cent of the filbert trees and 


in the two Northwest states are 
in Oregon. 


grave is in a Boston cemetery. 
This historical information may 
be put forward merely to hold 
the Captain’s remains. However, 
the governor of Massachusetts 
advised Howerton that the good 
captain is in Davy Jones’ locker. 

For more than ten years How- 
erton has served as mayor of II- 
waco. The new city hall and im- 
proved municipal services are 
monuments to his good adminis- 
tration. His heart is in serving 
his city. When the fire alarm 
sounds, he rushes out to direct 
traffic for his good men. 

The city has been spared un- 
der Howerton’s administration 
the regretable dissensions which 
disturbed the Ilwaco high school 
and the Pacific county PUD. 
Peace has prevailed in the city 
hall. 

Taking time out from building 
the new telephone system and 
from looking after the city, May- 
or Howerton in 1948 offered Il- 
waco as a site for the 1949 con- 
vention of the American Legion. 

“You'll have a rough time, but 
a good time,” he wired the Le- 
gion high command which felt 
no community in America had 
its arms open for the next con- 
vention. No action was taken on 


the Howerton offer, but all 
America heard about Ilwaco 
again. 


When the west channel in 
Baker’s bay was dedicated, May- 
or Howerton had in the lead boat 
one or radio’s “Queen’s for a 
Day.” As usual, the mayor of Il- 
waco succeeded in getting good 
words for the lower Columbia, 
its people and fish. 
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Yes, the new Goulds Jet-O-Matic has everything 
to give you just what you want in running water 
service—in any volume, at any pressure. And the 
Goulds name assures quality that means many years 
of trouble-free, low-cost operation. Dual applica- 
tion—same unit for shallow or deep wells. Fully 
automatic. Easily installed. Can’t lose prime. Only 
one moving part—no trouble, no upkeep, no atten- 
tion required. Safe, fool-proof. Amazingly silent. 
This outstanding new. pumping unit is the ideal 
solution to your water service problem. 


COME IN AND LET US TELL YOU MORE ABOUT IT 


OWEN PEEKE CO. 


472 Bond St. —: 


ASTORIA, 


AME UNIT FOR DEEP OR 
SHALLOW WELL OPERATION 


:-— Phone 1212 


OREGON 


The filbert trees are capable 
of producing much larger crops 
during the next decade, If pres- 
ent orchards are maintained, no|of declining prod\ 
removals occur, 
conditions are similar to those 
of recent years, the Northwest 
filbert tonnage should average 
about 11,500 tons during the next 
five years, 
tons during the past five. By 
1954, a crop as large as 15,000 
tons could be produced under 
conditions as favorable as those 
which prevailed in 1949. Some 
94 per cent of the walnut trees|filbert trees have been removed 

during the past five years but 
new plantings far exceed remov- 
als, at least up to 1948. 


and few had reach¢ 


and growing | two-fifths of the t 


than one-fifth are more 
years old. 
Nearly four- fifths of ‘Northwest 
filbert trees are Barcelona 
ty. Around a tenth are ae 
The remaining tenth are mostly 
Daviana, Brixnut, HonRerei 
and Royal varities. The N 
Pareil and Royal varities have 
been planted in increasing pre 
portions in recent years. i= : 


compared to 8,000 
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McNeeley-Sterrett Agency 
Insurance, Property Management 
and Real Estate 


120—11th STREET., ASTORIA, OREGON 


THIEL’S 


One of Astoria’s Oldest Restaurants ; 
Established in 1920 


Thiel's Fine Foods 


Quality, Courtesy, Prompt Service 
and Cleanliness 


Tobaccos, Magazines, Newspapers 
and Beverages 


R. J. Planting, Owner and Manager 


507 Commercial Street 


Seana 


Thanksgiving Celebrationsof Sea Captains 


(Continued from page 1) 


of there were more children than 
a frail mother could care for. 
But kindly people helped these 
and saw to it that there was no 
actual misery. The homes were 
much alike in Astoria, comforta- 
ble wooden dwellings. It was 
Safe to say that in these years 
when Thanksgiving arrived 
there were few families which 
were not anticipating an excel- 
lent dinner. If not turkey as the 
main dish, then other fowl. Per- 
haps if the father was a hunter, 
there would be a fine flavored 
wild duck or goose. On these 
Thanksgivings, usually about 6 
p. m., there-appeared on our din- 
ing room porch Whispering Pete, 
whose father, a saloon keeper, 
drank too much. Hilma, the 
Finnish girl who helped mother, 
and I prepared and placed in a 
shoe box, slices of turkey, white 
and brown, and mince pie and 
fruit cake, nuts and raisins, all 
for naughty and teasing Pete. 
Tied to the box was a pair of 
woolen mittens which my big 
brother had outgrown. I had seen 
them in mother’s “helper box,” 
a chest of outgrown clothes she 
kept for children needing such 
aid. Whispering Pete needed 
them. I did not wish to be de- 
ceitful or sly, but the fact was 
mother did not see eye to eye 
with me on the subject of Whis- 
pering Pete. When he _ was 
naughtiest I would vow never to 
speak or look at him again, and 
then an apple slipped in my 
desk. Then we were friends 
again. 

Sharing in the observance of 
Thanksgiving with the schools 
were the churches. The various 
clergymen were kindly and very 
human. They realized that the 
ladies in their congregations, lo- 
cally famous cooks for the most 
part with reputations to keep up, 
could not be expected to give the 
time for a long service. So the 
services began at an earlier hour 
than the Sunday one and the 
sermon was short. In an hour 
heartfelt thanks were given to 
God for his bounty and the bene- 
fits of the past year. 

There was a pleasant sartorial 
feature to the church service on 
Thanksgiving and _ Christmas, 
too. All members of the family 
must be spotlessly clean and ar- 
rayed in their best. At our home 
the bustle and effort of getting 
five children dressed, hair at the 
best, shoes polished all was got- 
ten over in the morning hours, 
leaving mother free for the 
housewifely concentration on 
that dinner that must be as per- 
fect as humanly possible. 


Our dining room table was of 
generous size and had many ex- 
tra leaves, making it unneces- 
sary—for which we children 
were thankful—to have a second 
table, where children ate after 
the grownups had dined at the 
first table. Mother had a yards 
long damask tablecloth kept spe- 
cially for such dinners. We did 
not have as many local kin as 
most of the pioneers in Astoria. 
A number of our relatives lived 
in California but is was a family 
eustom that Uncle George and 
Eliza Hustler and their grand- 
children should share Tanksgiv- 
ing with us just as we would 
later enjoy a bountiful Christ- 
mas dinner with them. There 
were always extra guests, mak- 
ing a goodly company. 

Some years earlier Judge Mil- 
ton Elliott and his maiden sister, 
Miss Olivia, often joined us at 
what the judge invariably al- 
luded to as “the festive board.” 
Miss Olivia was very frail and 
old now and 
effort of a big dinner. 


This year we were to have 
rather unusual guests and we all 
looked forward to their coming 


to our home. For a week the 
weather had been stormy with 
strong winds. A number of ships 


not equal to the} 


lay at anchor out in the stream, 
waiting for more favorable 
weather to go over the bar. There 
was among them a British ship, 
the Belmore of Liverpool, whose 
master father had met and liked 
very much, His wife was with 
him. Father suggested they 
should be invited for our big din- 
ner and mother agreed with en- 
thusiasm. 

Next day father took me to the 
ship with him, He transacted 
some business with the master, 
Captain Lindsay, and offered our 


invitation. Mrs. Lindsay was 
pretty to look at and much 
younger than I had expected. 


They were both pleased at the 
idea of a home-cooked American 
dinner and the change from their 
ship’s fare and quarters. 

Father often took us children 
aboard different ships in Astoria 
harbor. He thought it should be 
a part of our education to know 
shipping as we lived in a seaport 
town. I was always delighted 
with their skillfully planned 
cabins and sleeping quarters. An 
amazing amount of comfort in 
such small space, 


The Belmore’s cabin had a 


treasure I found thrilling, in- 
deed, a tiny and perfect rose- 
wood piano, bolted securely 
down to the floor and to the pan- 
eled wall in ease of storms at 
sea, A cabin boy brought in tea 
and “biscuits” as English people 
always call little cakes and it 
was all great fun and I could 
hardly wait to tell my sisters. 

For a week before the great 
day, preparations went cheer- 
fully on. Such a meal for a num- 
ber of people could not be gotten 
ready in a few hours, Of course 
the mince meat and fruit cake 
had been made the first week in 
November and we had all helped 
with that for there was a task 
for every one according to age 
and ability. 

Again mother’s old fashioned 
mince meat recipe was to pro- 
duce wonders. We knew its “se- 
cret” ingredients and _ instruc- 
tions: 


4 lbs. lean beef boiled—when 
cold, chopped fine. 

3 Ibs. beef suet cleared of 
strings, minced to powder. 

5 lbs. apples chopped fine. 

4 lbs, or raisins seeded. 

4 lbs. currants, 
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2 Ibs. sultana (small) raisins. The kitchen, that big comfort- 
1 Ib. citron cut fine. able room fairly glowed with 
1/2 lb. candied lemon’ peel. cheerfulness as we gathered -in 
V, Ib candied orange peel. it to help with the big job of the 
Spices: month. The southwest gale : 
2 tablespoonfuls of allspice. which beat against the windows 
3 tablespoonfuls of cinnamon. |made the warmth and good — 
1 tablespoonful cloves. cheer in this “heart of the house” — 
1 teaspoon mace. all the more delightful and the 
4 nutmegs (to be grated). delicious smell of cooking all the 
1 tablespoonful of salt. more tempting. It was fun to sit 
21/2 lbs. sugar—brown is best. | around the big kitchen table and 
1 quart brandy. seed the many raisins needed for 
2 quarts boiled cider. - {the mince pie and the fruit cake. 
1 quart sherry and 1 bottle port |Sultanas and currants were 
wine optional. looked over carefully, but the big 
(If brany is not used, use 2 | juicy raisins were the most pop- 
quarts boiled cider, 1 quart | ular as there was a time-honored 
sweet cider). family rule that the busy young 
Put in stone jars—keep cov-|helpers could eat every tenth 
ered. raisin. It was hard to keep count 
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with so much chattering. We 
would also sing the Thanksgiv- 
ing songs we were learning at 
school. Our favorite was all 
about going in a sleigh through 
the snow to grandmother's 
house. 


I had taught my friend Hilma, 
of whom we were very fond, all 
the songs as we learned them at 
school. We found to our delight 
she had a true sweet contralto 
voice. If the words came a little 
hard for her she would hum 
along with a deep organ-like 
sound, 

Making mince meat was a se- 
rious business as a quantity was 
made at one time that was to 
last for all the pies of winter 
and spring. Mother’s recipe was 
an old and precious one, pasted 
with other treasured recipes in 
an old ledger of father’s. It was 
yellow with use, and reading it 
revealed there was plenty to do 
“for all hands,” to quote our 
uncle, Captain Hustler. For the 
good beef, boiled and cooled, had 
to be chopped fine, those pounds 
of apples peeled and chopped, 
the citron and other candied 
fruit cut fine, the various spices 
measured carefully, the nutmegs 
grated, the suet cleared of 
strings and minced to powder— 
this last was Hilma’s job. When 
all the ingredients were prepared 
and poured into the great pot on 
the stove, it simmered gently 
and stirred often. Such a heaven- 
ly smell was wafted around the 
kitchen, such promise of good 
things to come that we all felt 
repaid for our efforts! Father put 
his head in the kitchen and 
sniffed with appreciation. 

“Better than the perfumes of 
Araby,” he murmured as he re- 
tired to a more peaceful spot to 
read The ASTORIAN. 

When the mince meat was 
done it was poured into two 
large crocks, the very best cider 
was added for flavor and pre- 
servative. Aunt Eliza always 
used in hers a generous quantity 
of brandy, but mother had prin- 
siples against this good flavor- 
ing. Her mince pies were deli- 
cious and praised by all. 

The turkey, of course, had the 
place of honor on the beautifully 
set Thanksgiving table. General- 
ly the man of the family per- 
sonally chose the fowl for its 
size and choiceness. The wife's 
part was to exercise her skill in 
Toasting it to perfection. Long 
slow cooking, frequent basting, 
produced that rich brown color 
and tempting aroma that 
brought ohs and ahs from the 
family and guests as the turkey 
was brought in on the great wil- 
low platter reserved for special 
holiday meals. There was always 
a generous quantity of delicious 
dressing, or stuffing, as many of 
our elder people preferred to call 
it. It was an art to make @ per- 
fect dressing, just the right 
amount of bread softened with 
butter, just enough finely chop- 
ped celery and onion, just that 
touch of sage and salt and pep- 
per to give it that delectable 
flavor. A portion must be baked 
in the roasting pan and be bast- 
ed with the turkey. In that way 
there would be both soft and 
crisply brown dressing to please 
all tastes. 

In the covered willowware 
dishes were the vegetables. 
Quantities of snowy mashed po- 
tatoes, rich with cream and but- 
ter; delicate white turnips care- 
fully flavored; corn, the tradi- 
tional vegetable for this dinner. 
Scattered about the table were 
dishes of relishes and pickles, 
the pride of all skillful cooks. 
Crisp celery stood up elegantly 
in the special pressed glass cel- 
ery vase. But prettiest of all were 


the jellies, the ruby hue of cur- 
tant, amber and topaz of crab 
apple and quince, the ample | 
bow! of cranberry sauce. Ij 


thought all these gleamed like| 
jewels on the snowy cloth. 
After our light lunch at noon, 


room table, Aunt Eliza had sent 
over some very lovely late chrys- 
anthemums, the old fashioned 
kind with many blossoms on 
each stem in shades of yellow 
and orange, It was quite a prob- 
lem to arrange them with good 
effect as father disliked high 
bouquets of flowers in the center 
of the table and had been known 
to get up and move them to the 
sideboard. We finally chose a 
large old fashioned silver sugar 
bowl of grandmother's. It was 
lovely but not quite enough for 
such a long table. I thought of 
the bright pretty autumn leaves 
which we youngsters had 
brought home and which mother 
had skillfully preserved by wax- 
ing them, then pressing with a 
hot iron, We made a circle of the 
yellow and russet ones about 
the bowl of flowers and stood 
back to admire our handiwork, 
The effect was lovely and so 
suitable for this day. - 


Our dinner had a decidedly 
nautical flavor. This was largely 


due to our guests, Captain and 
Mrs. Lindsay. Captain Lindsay 
had commanded British mer- 
chant vessels for many years 
and his wife had accompanied 
him over the’ Seven Seas. Also 
our uncle, Captain Hustler had 
been a sea captain and a Colum- 
bia river bar pilot all the young 
and middle years of his life. 
Father was connected with ship- 
ping and towing and was then 
secretary of the pilot board. We 
listened with all our ears to Cap- 
tain Lindsay’s tale of the bad 
storm his ship had weathered 
before reaching the safety of the 
Columbia harbor, 346 days from 
Liverpool. Uncle told tales of 
early shipwrecks at the mouth 
of the Columbia in the days be- 
fore steam bar tugs. Father men- 
tioned an article in The ASTORI- 
AN which said there were 22 
large deep water vessels in the 
Astoria harbor. 


Every one had had second 
helpings of the tender delicious 
turkey and all the “fixings” and 
we were ready for dessert. Our 
favorite choice was a wedge of 
mince and of pumpkin pie. At 
another time was to be enjoyed 
the dark rich fruit cake on its 
handsome plate and the bowl of 
walnuts and almonds and clus- 
ter raisins. The older people en- 
joyed their mince pie and coffee 
and many were the compliments 
mother received. We all went in- 
to the parlor glowing with lamp- 
light. Those kerosene lamps with 
their glass chimneys meant a 
lot of work for the girls and 
women of the household. Their 


trimmed, but the results were 
excellent. The glow of light from 
these hanging lamps with their 
painted bowls and prisms was 
soft and steady. 

Mother and Aunt Eliza had 
been very interested in what the 
English lady would wear but it 
seemed to my childish eyes their 
gowns were very similar. Auntie 
wore the black moire dress, trim- 
med with jet, that was new at 
Easter time. Lovely old lace at 
her neck was fastened with a jet 
brooch. Mother wore her maroon 
cashmere dress and her garnet 
brooch and earrings. Mrs. Lind- 
say looked lovely in a dress of a 
soft heliotrope color, a draped 
overskirt much like mother’s and 
worn over a medium size bustle. 
There were pleatings of helio- 
trope silk at the bottom of the 
skirt, the overdress and sleeves. 
I heard her tell the other ladies 
that she thought soon bustles 
would not be worn at all. Al- 
ready they were smaller. This 
prophecy was quite a blow to me 
as I had hoped when I grew up 
to wear the largest one I could 
buy. 

I remembered the little piano 
on the British ship and whis- 
pered to mother I was sure the 
Lindsays could sing and play. 
At the moment the two captains 
were absorbed in the barometer 
which gave no encouraging re- 
port for next day. Captain Lind- 
say was willing to sing and had 
a fine baritone voice. He sang 
old favorites, “Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep,” “Annie Lau- 
rie” and “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes.” Father managed to 
persuade mother to get out her 
guitar and sing, “Listen to the 
Mocking Bird,” to her own ac- 
companiment. Captain Lindsay 
said he had to come to Oregon 
to find a lady who could cook a 
dinner like that and then enter- 
tain her guests with guitar mu- 
sic afterwards. The concert ended 
with all the younger ones, in- 
cluding Hilma, singing our 
Thanksgiving song. We all came 
out lustily on “Hurrah for the 
turkey is done. 

“Hurrah for the pumpkin pie,” 
with a dashing accompaniment 
of chords by the accomplished 
English lady. 

Then Captain Lindsay said 
they must go. The ship’s boat 
was to meet them at Flavel’'s 
dock sharp at 10 p. m. They were 
accompanied by Captain Hustler, 
who sensed a change in the 
weather at the door, and by Aunt 


Eliza. 
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Hilma, my sisters and I put the 
finishing touches on the dining 
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Better Education For All Students 


(Editor's note—This in anoth- 

er section of the report on 
“Education of The Gifted” 
which the educational Policies 
commission made recently. 
Here the reader will find ex- 
pressed most fully the under- 
lying contention of the com- 
mission that the high school 
curriculum in particular can 
be improved to the: benefit of 
every type of student.) 


Gifted students will receive 
better education as school and 
college programs are improved 
by providing better education for 
all children and youth. The gift- 
ed gain, along with their fellows, 
from more and better buildings, 
laboratories, libraries, audio- 
visual aids, and playgrounds. 
Better teachers, with increased 
understanding of the psychology 
of learning, psychology of indi- 
vidual differences, and child 
growth and development, mean 
better education for students of 
superior ability as well as for 
those of low or average ability. 
The gifted are perhaps the prin- 
cipal beneficiares—but not the 
only ones—when instructional 
methods are modified by a shift 
in emphasis from teaching 
classes as groups to teaching pu- 
pils as individuals. 

To make individualization of 
instruction more possible and 
more fully effective—for the 
gifted as well as for all others— 
will require substantial change 
in prevailing practices with re- 
spect to class size. In excessively 
large classes the teacher learns 
to know each pupil as an indi- 
vidual only with great difficulty. 
It would also help to have each 
teacher spend a longer period of 
time with the same pupils than 
is customary at present. A rich 
and varied curriculum and good 
guidance programs are other as- 
pects of good education that 
have special relevance to the 
needs of gifted students. In 
short, the improvement of educa- 
tion for all will yield improved 
education for the gifted. But this 
alone is not enough. 

Several different plans of 
making special provisions for 
gifted students are now in use in 
schools and colleges throughout 
the country. Concerning the de- 
sirability of some of these plans, 
particularly acceleration and 
grouping, there are differences of 
opinion. No one plan can be rec- 
ommended for universal adop- 
tion. Different schools should, 
and do, deal with the problem in 
different ways. 

The most effective approach 
is to use a combination of differ- 
ent provisions suitable to the 


cireumstances of a given school 
and the particular students and 
teachers involved. Before  ex- 
panding this point of view, each 
of four types of special provision 
will be summarized. These are: 
(1) acceleration, (2) grouping, 
(3) enrichment, and (4) elective 
courses. 


ACCELERATION 


A generation ago, particularly 
in the elementary school, the 
most common means of provid- 
ing for gifted children was to ad- 
vance them through school more 
rapidly than normal. By skip- 
ping grades in the elementary 
school and earning extra credits 
in high school and college, a 
gifted student could be graduat- 
ed from college at the age of 
eighteen or nineteen. That such 
a student was not handicapped 
by having to compete with older 
classmates was held to be amply 
demonstrated by the fact that 
his school marks usually placed 
him near the top of the class. 

A ten-year-old with an IQ of 
150 can unquestionably learn 
more and use his abilities more 
fully in a typical seventh-grade 
class largely made up of twelve- 
year-olds than he can learn in a 
typical fifth-grade class com- 
posed of ten-year-olds whose IQs 
average 100 to 105. Acceleration, 
thus, tends to provide the gifted 
child with educational experi- 
ences that challenge his intellec- 
tual abilities. Moreover, it spares 
him the frustration and the in- 
ducement to laziness and super- 
ficiality that tend to beset the 
superior student who is held to 
a pace determined by classmates 
of much lower ability. While 
there are other ways to achieve 
this end, acceleration is probably 
the easiest method from the 
standpoint of both administra- 
tion and instruction. 

Acceleration also enables the 
gifted individual to assume 
many adult responsibilities at 
an earlier age than would be 
necessary if he were to spend 
the usual number of years in 
completing his education. Time 
so saved can be of benefit to so- 
ciety as well as to the individual 
involved, for it means that his 
span of productive years is in- 
creased and the cost of his edu- 
cation is reduced. 

In spite of these general ad- 
vantages, there is danger that 
too rapid promotion will cause or 
aggravate social and emotional 
maladjustment for the child 
whose rates of social and emo- 
tional maturation are markedly 
slower than his rate of intellec- 
tula growth. In such cases the 
damage that may be done to the 
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price to pay for the advantages 
that may accrue to his intellec- 
tual development—especially if 
comparable advantages can be 
gained by other means. In gen- 
eral, the dangers of maladjust- 
ment from being grouped with 
older and more mature class- 
mates are greater in childhood 
and early adolescence than later. 

The possible disadvantages of 
acceleration for some individuals 
do not preclude its use for others. 
The bright child who is large for 
his age and relatively mature in 
his relations with others may be 
promoted to an advanced class 
with benefit. Whether a pupil 
should be accelerated, and to 
what extent, should depend upon 
his individaul pattern of charac- 
teristics. In making such an ap- 
praisal, special consideration 
should be given to evidences of 
physical, social, and emotional 
maturity. ; 


GROUPING 


Because school learning is so 
closely related to mental ability, 
it has been pointed out that 
group instruction could be han- 
dled more efficiently if learners 
were grouped by mental age 
rather than by chonological age. 
No one has seriously recom- 
mended that mental age should 
be the only criterion for classifi- 
eation, but various plans for giv- 
ing weight to mental age as one 
factor in grouping pupils for in- 
struction have been proposed 
and used. 

A class that is homogeneous 
with respect to mental age, but 
heterogeneous with respect to 
chronological age presents two 
kinds of problems. One problem, 
already referred to in the dis- 
cussion of acceleration, is the 
danger of social maladjustments 
for individuals who deviate 
markedly in social maturity 
from the group average. The sec- 
ond problem arises from the fact 
that equivalence of mental age 
for members of a class group 
will be accompanied by disparity 
of intelligence if the members of 
the group vary significantly in 
chronological age. In such a sit- 
uation, the younger children, 


being much brighter, will learn 


Waiting for the Jackpot. 


at a faster rate than their older:college. In grouping eleventh- 


classmates. 

For these reasons, it is gen- 
erally recommended that in 
classifying pupils for group in- 
struction it is best to use as cri- 
teria both chronological age and 
mental age—or, what amounts 
to the same thing, both chrono- 
logical age and IQ. This scheme 
constitutes ability grouping, as 
most commonly understood. Un- 
der this plan, all children move 
from grade to grade at approxi- 
mately the same rate and in di- 
rect relationship to their chrono- 
logical growth. But at each grade 
level, the total group is subdi- 
vided into separate subgroups on 
the basis of intelligence, 

The principle of grouping, 
however, can be used—and, in- 
deed is used—in high school and 


grade students for studying 
American history, for example, a 
particular school may have four 
sections—one for students of su- 
perior ability, one for slow learn- 
ers, and two for those of average 
ability. In college, freshman 
English courses are often sec- 
tioned into classes according to 
differences in ability and ad- 
vanced courses are sometimes 
divided into sections on the same 
basis. : 

In the opinion of some educa- 
tors and psychologists, the ad- 
vantages of special classes for 
the gifted are considerable. They 
say that, because standards of 
achievement are higher, each 
pupil is challenged to use his in- 
tellectual powers to a fuller ex- 
tent than in the typical hetero- 
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geneous class. In this ‘process he 
is more likely to develop more 
industrious and efficient work 
habits and avoid the tendencies 
toward laziness, superficiality, 
bluffing, and time-wasting that 
too often characterize the bright 
members of a mixed class. 

In spite of the advantages of 
homogeneous grouping for the 
gifted, there are offsetting dis- 
advantages and a considerable 
body of opinion is opposed to the 
plan. Some critics hold that 
ability grouping is undemocratic 
by giving opportunities to the 
well-endowed that are not given 
to others and by fostering “class 
education” that tends to carry 
over into adult life an undesira- 
ble acceptance of social stratifi- 
eation. Others say that children 
excluded from special groups for 
those of high ability suffer from 
a stigma and that thereby the 
plan violates the principle of re- 
spect for personality. 

Further opposition comes from 
those who hold that it is essen- 
tial to democratic education to 
provide an environment for 
growth that includes the inter- 
play of individuals of widely 
varying interests and abilities. 
This process is believed to con- 
tribute to broadly based social 
consciousness, to respect for the 
worth and dignity of every indi- 
vidual, and to training in leader- 
ship and fellowship. From this 
point of view, it is unrealistic— 
because artificial — preparation 
for adult life to segregate stu- 
dents from their fellow-students 
of different ability levels. Be- 
cause one has to deal with all 
sorts and conditions of men and 
women in the “real world,” the 
argument runs, youth can be 


adequately prepared for taking 
their places in that world only 
when they mix with all sorts and 
conditions of students in school 
and college. 

Advocates of heterogeneous 
grouping say that it affords op- 
portunity for slower students to 
be stimulated by their brighter 
classmates. Spokesmen for the 
opposition reply that in such a 
situation the slow learners are 
merely discouraged and_ that 
their opportunities for participa- 
tion are lessened by the propen- 
sities of the more gifted class 
members to claim a dispropor- 
tionate share of class time in re- 
citation and other activities. 

‘Countering the claim that 
ability grouping curbs egotisti- 
eal tendencies, opponents insist 
that the opposite outcome is 
more likely because membership 
in a “superior” group tends to 
generate self-congratulatory no- 
tions of superiority. 

Objection to ability grouping 
rests on different grounds when 
questions of practicality are con- 
sidered. Most teachers resist as- 
signment to classes from which 
all bright students have been ex- 
cluded. Parental objections pre- 
sent a serious handicap in many 
places, Scheduling the daily pro- 
grams of students in high school 
and college is often difficult 
enough in itself without the add- 
ed complication of trying to 
place each individual in the sec- 
tion that best fits his ability 
level. 

* The most forbidding practical 
barriers to adoption of the plan 
are those that confront small 
schools and small school systems 
by reason of their very small- 
ness. In a village school where 
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the total enrollment includes 
only 12 seven-year-olds, it is 
manifestly out of the question to 
subdivide the second-grade class 
into sections on the basis of 
ability. Even schools with con- 
siderably larger enrollments find 
it very difficult to make more 
than limited use of ability 
grouping. On the other hand, in 
large cities homogeneous group- 
ing can be, and sometimes is, 
carried to the point of having 
entire schools devoted to special- 
ized education for children and 
youth of similar ability levels or 
special interests. 


ENRICHMENT 


The typical gifted child, by his 
very nature, tends to get more 
out of school than the typical 
average child. From the same 
stimuli, whether arranged by the 
school with educational intent or 
merely existing in the environ- 
ment, the gifted individual ac- 
quires deeper insights, broader 
understandings, keener appre- 
ciations, and more memories 
than the individual of average 
intellect. Thus, life for the gifted 
appears to be enriched merely 
by the living of it, and those 
life experiences that occur with- 
in school walls reward the gifted 
more richly than the average. 
Although this type of unplanned, 
learner-determined “enrich- 
ment” almost inevitably results 
from any kind of educational ex- 
perience for mentally superior 
individuals, the values so derived 
by the gifted student usually 
fall far short of what he might 
obtain from an educational pro- 
gram deliberately aimed at max- 
imizing the outcomes of his 
school experience through en- 
richment of opportunities for 
learning. 

A few observers take the ex- 
treme position that it matters 
little what schools and colleges 
do in trying to teach their gifted 
students because they will learn 


just about all they are capable}. 


of by self-direction with effort 
propelled by their own natural 
curiosity and inner motivation. 
Sometimes the qualification is 
added that the fulfilment of 
their potentialities may be 
thwarted by emotional blocks; 
and the suggestion is according- 
ly offered that the school should 
give chief attention to fostering 
the socialization and mental 
health of its gifted students, 
permitting them to choose their 
own ends and to set their own 
pace in acquiring information 
and skills. 

There is, however, very wide 
agreements that schools and col- 
leges should make systematic 
efforts to enrich the learning op- 
portunities provided for their in- 
tellectually superior students. In 
its broader sense, enrichment is 
a policy rather than a plan. It 
can be carried out in connection 
with acceleration, ability group- 
ing, individualized assignments, 
elective courses, or any other 
special plan. Indeed, special 
classes for the gifted have little 
justification if they do not pro- 
vide enrichment. One of the 
strongest arguments for the spe- 
cial-class plan is that it greatly 
facilitates curriculum — enrich- 
ment. Encouraging high-ability 
students to take elective courses 
in addition to their basic pro- 
grams in high school or college, 
especially when such courses are 
characterized by breadth of 
scope or difficulty of concepts, is 


‘another means of providing en- 


richment. 

Even when enrichment is ac- 
cepted as a guiding policy for 
all, the actual learning experi- 
ences which can most beneficial- 
ly enrich the education of gifted 
children and youth will differ as 
to kind and quantity from those 
best suited to average students. 
Thus, one student may solve 
problems involving the practical 
applications of calculating 
square root while his classmates 
are working on long division. 
Another student may paint in 
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water colors while most of the 
class is drawing with pencils. 

Enrichment activities involv- 
ing ‘creative expression are es- 
pecially appropriate for gifted 
students. Their study of poetry, 
for example, will be enriched if 
they read more poems than aver- 
age students read in the English 
class. But their school] experience 
will be more fully enriched if 
they are also encouraged to 
write original poems. 

Making their own generaliza- 
tions from first-hand experience 
and applying generalizations to 
new situations should also char- 
acterize enrichment activities for 
abler students, Essential to such 
experience is ample opportunity 
for out-of-school contacts with 
the community. Guided observa- 
tion of, and participation in, civ- 
ic activities is a valuable type of 
enrichment for all students; but 
it is especially needed and un- 
usually rewarding for individ- 
uals of high ability. In studying 
local government, for example, 
enrichment may take the form 
of doing “extra reading” on the 
subject, but, in addition, gifted 
students should have many ex- 
periences in observing and par- 


ticipating in the actual processes — 


by which their own city or town 
or county is governed. 

Opportunities for enrichment 
through reading and the study 
of literature are, for gifted stu- 
dents, almost limitless and high- 
ly desirable. Because the gifted 
student can characteristically 
read more rapidly than the aver- 
age, he can and should be given 
more to read in the same amount 
of time. Even superior readers 
need to be continually chal- 
lenged to develop fuller power 
in reading. Because the gifted 
student characteristically has 
command of a wider vocabulary 
and can Obtain deeper under- 
standing of what he reads, his” 
reading program on all levels 
from first grade through college 
should be comprised of more ad- 
vanced reading materials than 
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the program provided for his less 
able classmates, On the second- 
ary and college levels, enrich- 
ment of gifted students should 
use contemporary materials as 
well as the established classics. 

A program of enrichment 
should permit each student to 
delve more deeply into his fields 
of special interest and to give 
ereative expression to his par- 
ticular talents; but it should also 
guide him to explore a wide va- 


riety of both intellectual and 
non-intellectual activities. The 
second emphasis is especially 
important in secondary school 


and in the earlier college years. 

Even in a school or college 
which makes no attempt to sec- 
tion its students into groups of 
homogeneous ability, gifted stu- 
dents find opportunities for en- 
richment in the elective courses 
which they choose and in the 
out-of-class activities in which 
they participate. School activi- 
ties are usually thought of as 
contributing to the social devel- 
opment of the student. That is 
as important for gifted students 
as for others, if not more so. But 
some types of activities are es- 
pecially valuable as means for 
the fuller development of special 
talents, for example: dramatics, 


debating, art clubs, science 
clubs, international relations 
clubs, music groups, literary 


clubs, and student councils. 
ELECTIVE COURSES 


In high school and college, 
educational experiences are com- 
monly differentiated to a consid- 
erable extent by the decisions 
of individual students with re- 
spect to the courses they elect to 
study. Freedom of choice is lim- 
ited by requirements, legally or 
educationally prescribed, and by 
the insistence or persuasion of 
parents, classmates, teachers, 
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selors. 

Students’ decisions, however 
influenced, tend to differentiate 
educational programs with some 
relationship to individual differ- 
ences in abilities, interests, and 
should, of course, be very close. 
In practice it is not nearly so 
close as it should be—and could 
be, if more and wiser efforts 
were devoted by educators to di- 
recting and guiding students in 
the arrangement of their educa- 
tional programs. 

Students clearly identified .as 
gifted in musical, artistic, or dra- 
matic ability should be given 
more opportunity than other stu- 
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aways,” a story of fast. women, 
men with high blood pressures 
and a storm with low barometric 
reading. 

If you don’t care for sex in 
seven-point type, we suggest you 
look into the pocket editions of 
non-fiction. 

Recently, you have been able 
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bosoms, lies many an overlooked 
novel of real worth and merit. 
We are speaking, of course, of 
the 25 and 35-cent pocket books. 
We can’t get too sore at the pub- 


dents to devote school and col- 
lege time to the development of 
their respective talents in these 
fields. Similarly, the student who 
is mechanically gifted should be 
encouraged to elect appropriate 
specialized courses in secondary 
school that will enable him to 
put his mechanical talents to 
best use in later life. The athleti- 
cally gifted youth is usually 
given ample encouragement, in- 
volving strong persuasion if not 
insistence, to develop his gifts 
for the glory of the school—in 
strenuous programs of training 
after school hours. 

For the gifted youth of high 
general intelligence, the choice 
of specific electives to supple- 
ment his basic program in high 
school and college is not so easi- 
ly determined as is the choice for 
those having specialized talents. 
The choice may be governed to a 
minor e&tent by immediate in- 
terests, and in this respect gifted 
students can be expected to vary 
considerably from individual to 
individual. But the major con- 
sideration for all gifted youth is 
that their education should pre- 
pare them for making the maxi- 
mum use of their gifts in later 
life. 

When gifted students in high 
school make .a choice among 
available elective courses on the 
basis of their usefulness in later 
life, one phase of “later life” 
common to nearly all such stu- 
dents is the prospect of going on 
to college. Thus, gifted youth 
quite generally, and properly, 
elect courses of the “college pre- 


_ | paratory” type. 


Whereas, prospective college 
attendance is a governing con- 
sideration in shaping the sec- 
ondary-school programs for all 
gifted youth, a special considera- 
tion for the highly gifted (the 
ablest 1 per cent, as distin- 
guished from the moderately 
gifted) is the prospect that they 
will continue with their higher 
education beyond the attainment 
of their baccalaureate degrees. 
They are the likely candidates 
for law school, medical school, 
and other graduate schools. In 
their advanced studies they will 
need a good command of intel- 
lectual tools as well as a rich 
fund of information. To equip 
them well in these respects, the 
secondary schools as well as the 
colleges—indeed, even the ele- 
mentary schools—should provide 
educational opportunities appro- 
priate to their later needs. 


The need for helping gifted 
students to shape their educa- 
tional programs with a view to 
their later educational needs is 
especially critical on the second- 
ary-school level. Here a portion 
of their school time will neces- 
sarily be devoted to the basic 
program of common learnings 
and to health and physical edu- 
cation. They will also elect to 
study some subjects which ap- 
peal to their immediate inter- 
ests. And considerable time will 
be absorbed by their participa- 
tion in school activities. Beyond 
all this, they will have time for 
additional studies that are es- 
pecially appropriate to their dis- 


tinctive needs as potential col- 


lege and post-college students 


Phone 1107 and as workers in the vocations 


for which such advanced educa- 
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lishers for undressing and then 
gilding the bird. They must com- 
pete in drugstores and saloons 
with naked women on the front 
of Life, Pic, Click and Rip, Strip 
and Tear. 


The Signet people have estab- 


lished a nice reputation of turn- 
ing out reprints of good books 
that often have been missed by 
book club lodgemen and_ best 
seller chasers. 

Once a professor we knew who 
taught a course in the modern 


American novel and who is now 
the president of a leading insti- 
tution of higher learning said he 
never read a book until it was 
at least five years old. 

“I missed a lot of bad books 
that way, because after five 
years, only the good ones are 
still kicking around,” he ex- 
plained. 

Signet and other pocketbook 
publishers have changed all 
that. They keep even the bad 
ones moving for a long time, e.g., 
“Forever Amber” was issued this 
month as a pocketbook. 


Since the pocketbook people 
frequently change the title of 
their reprints, about the only 
way you can pull out the good 
ones is to wade in and start 
reading. 

Those who are on good terms 
with the works of all the world’s 
leading authors will have less 
trouble. They will be able to 
snare a winner by betting on the 
jockey. 

One of the latest obscure little 
books that we liked is a small 
number entitled “The Run- 
aways” by Carl Bottume, who 
plows the same land and with 
somewhat the same grip on the 
handles as does Ernest Heming- 
way. Even though Bottume 
works under the blessing of the 


master, his furrows run not so 
deep. 
But if you like second-rate 


Hemingway, and want to learn 
about the post-war society of Ha- 
vana, Cuba, pick up “The Run- 
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reading “The Story of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers,” and a book about 
Jack Dempsey. 

Those who would like to read 
at least one book about Oregon 
before they die, may purchase 
for 35 cents the great epic by 
Francis Parkman, “The Oreggn 
Trail.” A. B. Guthrie, Jr., the Lex- 
ington, Ky., newspaper man and 
author of “The Big Sky,” has 
done an introduction. 

There are for those who never 
become hopelessly addicted to 
dead-body fiction, literally tons 
of pocketbooks on the super- 
sleuths and private eye boys. 

We get 'em by the crate for 
review purposes and save them 
for sick friends. We sometimes 
think they speed recovery more 
than a membership in OPS or 
the Blue Cross, 

Those who like smoking guns 
and hot leather on the saddle 
have found their people when 
they tangle with the pocketbook 
cannerymen. 

Each year enough western 
wildlife fiction is produced to 
fence in Texas. 

But the best thing about the 
pocketbook editions (which are 
getting so big now that they fit 
only Kangaroo pockets) is that 
they are expendable. 

It is our conviction that no one 
who ever borrows a book returns 
it. Our only Bible has been “out 
on loan” to a preacher now for 
six years. 

Any book borrowed is a book 
lost. When you lose a _ pocket 
book, the cost is lighter, and the 
sense of guilt on the borrower 
rests somewhat easier. 


THE SWORD FOR CHILDREN 


Adults have no business re- 
viewing children’s books. Young 
people who can read are better 
judges of what they like than 
adults, literary reformers to the 
contrary. 

It is on this tenant that we are 
recommending “The Sword With 
the Golden Hilt,” a new book by 
Margery Evernden. 

The author has a good back- 
ground of success in writing for 
children. She even has children 
of her own and a critical literate 
husband. 

The Caxton publishers have 
put out this attractive volume, 
illustrated by William Soles, and 
bandaged up in a bright jacket. 

One seven year old girl we 
know was taken with the book 
the minute she saw the cover. 


We found it easy to get her away 
from the radio for a session with 
“The Sword.” 

The book is about two cousins, 
Sigurd Sturlason and Erling Hel- 


gisson who lived in Norway 
when Vikinghood was in flower. 
The book keeps the kids 


awake with its narrative account 
of the rivalry of the cousins for 
the sword, something any child, 
even those who like six-shooters, 
would be happy to own. 

The book has its share of ad- 
venture, tossing in a rough and 
tumble battle. In this, the battle 
of Stikklestad, King Olav and 
his followers cross swords with 
the supporters of the Danish 
King in Norway. 

The result of the battle helps 
determine who wins the sword 
with the golden hilt. 

The jacket on the book says 
that it is a volume to place 
alongside of King Arthur and 
Robin Hood. We would hardly go 
this far, but it is a book that is 
well written, good enough for 
even a literature-jaded adult to 
enjoy. 

Astorians will find it a good 
door to let children look through, 
into the past glories of the an- 
cient Viking. 


CALKS FOR STEVENS 


Young teen-agers will like 
“Tree Treasure,” a new book 
about northwest loggers—and 
tree planting. 

The illustrated book tells a 
story about a family of Nebraska 
Larsons who get themselves a 
tree farm and a few adventures 
with hidden treasure, irate 


mother bears and arson-bent 
woods nuts. 
James Stevens, the author, 


spends enough time explaining 
what makes tree farming, selec- 
tive logging, sustained yield and 
forest conservation programs 
tick to make good “Keep Oregon 
Green” enthusiasts of our young- 
er generation. * 

Boys and girls who have 
grown up without knowing any 
loggers will get some education- 
al facts about the industry. But 
they won’t get much flavor of 
the woods. 

They will have to look to more 
skillful writers to find the real 
logger and his world of big tim- 
ber, slash fires and high leads. 

The book is another effort by 
Binfords and Mort, Portland pub- 
lishers, who are to be encour- 
aged on the basis of some of 


their past works. This book has 
received some sloppy proof read- 
ing, but not enough mistakes ap- 
pear to make it objectionable to 
its young audience. 

The illustrations by Ernest 
Norling are nice, if not inspired. 
At $2.00, the book should make 
an acceptable gift to a young 
boy or girl in his early teens. 

The type is large and easy on 
the eyes and it can be read with- 
out effort. The story moves 
along, halting here and there to 
let a few educational chips fall. 

In one part of the book, during 
the start of what we hoped 
would be a dramatic forest fire, 
author Stevens stacked up quite 
a deck of these chips while re- 
porting the table of organization 
for fighting a fire. It was like 
halting the charge of the Light 
Brigade to lecture on the outfit’s 
logistics. 

When we read about forest 
fires we like to smother in smoke 
and hear the trees explode. We 
are sorry that author Stevens 
had covered his burning trees 
with a smog of rhetoric and 
poesy. 

The writer's literary style 
changes with all the suddenness 
of a lantern slide projector. In 
one paragraph we get textbook 
style unlimited, in the next we 


ic 
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get movieland narrative, and at “Silver Town,” a new book by 
finally, Thomas Wolfe, junior|John Willard Horner. : 
grade. It's a story of run-away horses, 


chess club meeting notices and. 
silver-tongued oratory in the 
heart of the silver lined mining 
towns of Colorado. 

It was a day of uninhibited 
journalism, a time when nothing 
was too trivial to be printed, nor 
no story so big that it couldn’t 
be ignored with a few lines. 

The streets of the Colorado 


What Mr. Stevens needs is a 
pair of literary calk boots. He 
should know better than to tack- 
le big timber country with slick 
soled shoes. 
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mining towns were thick with 


starting up, admonished the new 


men in whiskers and the bars| paper's readers: 


were generally filled with cap- 
tains, majors, colonels and gen- 
erals, fresh from the war. 
Starting a newspaper was al- 
most as precarious then as now. 
One editor, writing a sendoff for 
a neighboring sheet that was 


“To our Georgetown friends 
and patrons we wish to say that 
to publish a newspaper and con- 
}duct it as it should be conducted 
|eosts a great deal of money. In 
short, it must be supported. The 
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preciated today by press service 
wire editors, trying to crowd the 
world into a few hundred words. 
This appeared January 12, 1871: 

“On January 6th, the Barton 
House was destroyed by fire. Mr. 
Barton carried insurance of $21,- 
000, sufficient to rebuild,” 


editor cannot write when debts] gome of the quick quotes of 
oppress him or when his com:| ine mining town press could 
}positors are calling for their 4 


| wages which he is unable to pay. 
| We hope for the credit of George- 

town that the paper will be sup- 
| ported,” 

This was the sendoff that the 
“Colorado Miner’ got from the 
/Central City “Register.” 
| Such items as this have almost 
disappeared from American 
newspapers: 


“IN THE DEPTHS 


“Donald C. Frothingham, one- 
time resident of Georgetown and 
who made large money at one 
|time in mining, is now reported 
to be sleeping in numerous 
places in the Platte River bot- 
toms in Denver, living on dole or 
pension from relatives in the 
East. 

Fondness of liquor and night 
life responsible for his down- 
fall.” 

Such was the item carried in 
the paper about the son of a New 
York preacher, the Rev. O. G. 
Frothingham, distinguished in 
anti-slavery and liberal move- 
ments of his day. 

The brevity of “local items” in 
the Colorado press would be ap- 
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hold their own, almost anywhere. 
This dilly appeared: 

“There is enough coldness in 
the Presbyterian church to freeze 
Hell over so that the Episcopali- 
ans can go skating.” 

The newspapers, in this case 
the Georgetown “Courier,” were 
great debunkers of home talent 
that left town and got famous 
or infamous. Among a number of 
articles on “Colorado Charley,” a 
friend of Wild Bill Hickok was 
this note of October, 1892: 

“We see by the dispatches that 
our townsman of early days, 
Charley Utter, is in South Dako- 
ta, where he poses as Colorado 
Charley the noted dead shot and 
gambler and the partner of J. B. 
Hickok, or more familiarly, Wild 
Deadwood. The remains of Wild 
Bill, before the latter’s murder at 
Bill were recently dug up to be 
transferred to a new cemetery, 
when they were found to be pet- 
rified. 


for the lot in which the remains 
of his friend lay, the Cemetery 
Company threatened to sell them 
to a New York museum-agent. 

“Many of the old friends of 
Utter will doubtless be surprised 
to learn that he poses as a bad 
man. He was a very temperate 
sort of fellow when living here.” 

Reform movements were high 

on the lists of mining town edi- 
tors. Scarcely an edition ap- 
peared that didn’t attempt some 
sort of uplift work. But this per- 
sonal advertisement appealed to 
us as about tops in a one-man 
self-reform campaign. 
* “To All Persons Whom It May 
Concern: If any person, man or 
woman, tempts me to take a 
drink of whiskey, I will shoot 
him on the spot!” 

In the wild and woolly west, 
daughters of famous editors and 
publishers got around, This item 
appeared: 

“One of the Leadville beauties 
of the demi-monde is the young- 
est daughter of one of the best 
known editors and publishers of 
the Pacific coast.” 

Newspapers of the day were 
loyal at times to their former 
owners. This story appeared 
about a former owner of the 
“Miner.” 

“Alex Cree has been suspend- 
ed from the Postmastership on 
the charge that his accounts are 
$2,449.61 short, and the office has 
been turned over to the sureties 
of Mr. Cree’s bond. 

“Nobody believes that Mr. Cree 
has intended to defraud the gov- 
ernment.” 

The Caxton Printers, in getting 
out Silvertown, have done an ex- 
cellent printing job. The book 
contains quite a number of pho- 
tographs to enliven its text. 

The author has been the presi- 
dent of Slack-Horner Brass Man- 
ufacturing company for the past 


“Utter, having failed to pay 
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37 years. He spent his boyhood in 
the mining towns of Colorado 
and has indulged in sporadical 
writing. 
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Commercial Fishing Saved Finnish 
Commune’s Survivors in Canada 


(Editor's note—This is the sec- The task of getting 700 people 
ond article appearing in The | to this 18-mile long  forest- 
COLUMBIA PRESS on the exclu- | covered island on the 50th paral- 
sively fishing community which | lel of north latitude was the re- 
thrives on Malmolm island off | sponsibility of Finland’s leading 


the northeast coast of Vancouver 
island. Originally the island was| 
settled by a Finnish commune | 
which went into lumbering and 
failed. Why the commune col- | 
lapsed and why private enter- | 
prise succeeded is related in this 
article by surviving members of | 
the commune, which was estab- | 
lished in 1902. Today the fishing 
community known as Sointula 
which is the name of the island 
port, has the finest fishing fleet 
in British Columbia.) 


Forty-eight years ago the pro- | 
vincial government of British Co- 
lumbia made a deal with a} 
group of Finnish miners in the| 
coal fields of southwestern Brit- 
ish Columbia to give them Mal- 
eolm island under the following 
condition: 

In three years the miner’s com- | 
mune named. Kalevan kansa 
Colonization company, Ltd., was! 
to have a population of 700 per- 
sons. 

At the time this fantastic pur-} 
suit of The Good Life on a wild 
northern island 200 miles from 
civilization by immigrants at-| 
tracted little notice among the| 
Canadians. Perhaps the provin- 
cial government was satisfied to 
get these Finns away from strik- 
ing and picketing at coal mines 
by settling them on the island. 
Even when the experiment! 
failed, nothing much was said 
about it except in Finnish poli- 
tical articles. The whole early 
history of the island might have| 
been forgotten were it not for 
stories circulated by sailors and 
by members of the Astoria Finn- 
nis Brotherhood sewing circle 
and by Sunday magazine sec- 
tions about Free Love and Com- 
munism on Malcolm island. 

The social dreamers who or- 
ganized the colony have passed 
on to another realm of Utopias 
but some founders of the settle- 
ment are still alive and on the! 
island. This article is their story | 
of what actually happened to the} 
eommunal Paradise and how far 
Free Love and Communism got 
between Alaska storms on Mal- | 


colm island. 


Socialist Democrat journalist, a 
university-educated idealist 
whose head was full of Utopian 
theory. He was Matti Kurikka of 
Helsinki. 

His followers had no one else 
to turn to, At the time the Finn- 
ish Labor movement had not 
trained its own John L. Lewises. 
In a generation, Finland and 
nearby St. Petersburg, when 
thousands of Finns were em- 
ployed, had changed over from 
a “landed gentry,” agriculture 
and small handicrafts industries 
to the beginnings of modern 
large scale manufacturing. 

When the semi-skilled and 
other Finnish workers started or- 
ganizing to improve their lot in 
Finland and in North America, 
they had no leaders who had 
worked with their hands and 
had learned practical unionism 
on the job. They turned to the 
learned writers who were crusad- 
ing for a Better World and the 
Czar’s head. 

These adopted labor leaders 
had very little in common with 
the rank and file. While the 
average Finnish youth was an 
apprentice learning his trade 
after getting a six-year grammar 
school education, his future 
leaders were in the University of | 
Helsinki where they absorbed | 
anti-Czarist educational fare. 
This comprised largely the writ- 
ings of French, German and Eng- 
lish socialists. They were famil- 
iar with Marxism but their pro- 
phets were the English Fabians, 
the French Utopian Charles 
Fourier (1772-1837) and the Ger- 
man national socialist Ferdinand 
Lassalle (1825-1864). 

Presumably the island’s port 

Sointula (Harmony) was 


of 


|named after Fourier’s conception | 


of the ideal community, which 
he called “Harmony.” In Four- 
ier’s Harmony each member was 
to possess the “right” to labor 
and its fruits, also the “right” to 
the instruments of labor and to 
maintenance. He held that man 
should abandon the quest for 
morality and follow his natural 


passions. This was the will of} 


God who “knew what He was 
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doing when He made men as 
they are; and instead of correct- 
ing the work of God, we should 
endeavor to find out how He 
meant His works to be used,” 

Lassalle, father of modern Eu- 
ropean Social Democracy, advo- 
cated that workers combine to 
form productive associations fi- 
nanced by state credit. He is de- 
scribed as “never tired of repre- 
senting in vivid colors the injus- 
tice of our present social institu- 
tions and the crimes, selfishness, 
and heartlessness of the bour- 
geoise.” 

It is clear from these brief 
basic statements of principles 
that Fourier and Lassalle did not 
accept the basic concept of Karl 
Marx that capitalism by its own 
sword—ruthless competition for 
profits—and be taken over by 
“its slaves.” Social Democrats, 
then as they do today, want cap- 
italism to take care of its GIs. 

It is impossible to consider the 
Finnish colony on. Malcolm is- 
land—it was one of many Uto- 
pias in America—anything but a 
silly farce unless the theoretical 
background of its organizers is 
understood, 

Although the immigrant min- 


ers who wanted to live in an! 


ideal community were not famil- 
iar with the flow of much Social 
Democratic thinking in the uni- 
versities, they were acquainted 
with the remedies. Their labor 
papers were full of the charges 
of Lassalle, repeated in thou- 
sand forms as Marx’s indict- 
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ments are today in Communist 
organs. These miners—unlike 
true Marxian Communists— 
wanted to get away from hard- 
ships of industrial existence and 
live in a heaven of their own, 

This “escapist idealism’ sur- 
vives to this day among the orig- 
inal settlers on Malcolm island. 
Except perhaps in the few such 
colonies that still exist in some 
form, the faith in “running away 
from modern industry” to enjoy 
ideal society has perished from 
the earth. 

From the beginning, the com- 
mune on Malcolm island, which 
was to become a Mecca for set- 
tlers, was doomed to perish as a 
martyr to Kurikka’s idealistic 
theories. As president of the so- 
ciety, he made one blunder after 


another, all in keeping with so- 
cial idealism. 

In the first place, the island 
was too small to long sustain a 
community of 700 loggers and 
lumber workers, Then the com- 
mune was handicapped for want 
of capital. Kurikka mortgaged 
the island for a loan from the 
Dominian Trust company of Can- 
ada and sold stock to colonists 
and any one willing to buy, but 
all these funds were inadequate 
to compete against established, 
well financed and well directed 
industry. And finally, Kurikka, 
in his effort to get a quota of 
700 people, attracted to the is- 
land not only poor people but 
ill suited for logging and lum- 
bering. Throughout, his business 
management was childish. His 
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lumber arrived in 
without any one to sell it. When 

storage, handling, commissions 

and price knockdowns were tak- 

en care of, nothing was left for 

the idealists freezing and hungry 

at Sointula, the Finnish word for 

Harmony. 

The coal miners who came to} 
Sointula—most of them had} 
been trained as tailors, cobblers, 
bakers, printers and other crafts- | 
men—obtained a legal adviser 
from Finland—another journal- 


ist. He was A. B. Makela who/|t 
wrote under a humorous pen 
name and at once adopted a 


business name, AUSTIN MACK- 
ELA. This mild and quiet man, 
who was known in Astoria, 
wielded a satirical pen which 
had been sharpened on Russian 
hide. 

In 1905 after the commune had} 1 
failed, Makela returned briefly 
to Finland wheere his writings 
reveal Kurikka’s difficulties. 
Neither Makela nor Kurikka 
frankly explained in detail the 
collapse of a social dream which 
Northern Europe had watched 
closely and was never satisfied 
with the brief and restrained ac- 
counts of the Utopia’s flop that 
these learned authors put out. 

Makela wrote, “From Kurikka 
the commune received its name, 
but he was unsuccessful in writ- 
ing into by-laws of the commune 
his ideal socialistic theories in 
their entirety. Nevertheless, there 
was established a communal en- 
terprise of common ownership 
and communal living. It was un-|i 
derstood that eventually the 
communal mode of living would 
be given up in favor of individ-|t 
ual ownership and private liv- 
ing. At the very beginning a 
common table was set up. Chil- 
dren were brought up as a group. 
They were cherished as common 
blood and the common hope of 
the future. Those who took care |t 
of children were relieved 6f per- 
forming other work for the com- 
mune. Later a nursery was pro- |t 
vided in which children were 
eared for while their mothers 
worked at other times. 

“The commune did not tolerate 
churches and saloons. (Makela 
was the leading satirist in the 
Finnish labor movement which 
attacked the influence of the 
Czarist church in politics.) The 
fame of Sointula spread in the 
New Country and Old Country 
and a flood of settlers came. But 
in time the fortune of the com- 
mune declined until towards the 
end there was suffering from 
want. At the most the commune 
had 330 people. In four years 
more than three times that num- 
ber came there but did not re- 
main. 

“It was not easy to get the 
commune on a sound basis. Colo- 


1 


a 


commune’s 
The 
pointed to the Sointula commune 
failure as the inevitable fate of 
socialistic dreams because man 
by nature will not work hard ex- 
eept for his own private good. 


Vancouver, nists had come from various re- 
gions of America, had learned 
their trades under working con- 
ditions different than those in 
the commune, had learned work- 
ing habits other than those of 
the commune. Hence it was diffi- 
cult for all these varied workers 
to get along harmoniously under 
commune discipline. Some of the 
colonists wanted the island de- 
voted to farming; others consid- 
ered fishing could be promoted 
into the main undertaking. In 


he end through compromise the 


colonists first made ties, later 
went into lumbering.” 


The conservative press in Fin- 


land attributed the final collapse 
of the commune to a controversy 
over Kurikka’s theory of Free 
Love. Much was made of the “ex- 
pulsion” ot Kurikka and his fol- 


owers upon the failure of the 
lumbering venture. 


conservative press has 


All these explanations for the 


failure of the greatest Finnish 
commune in the world are wrong 
according to Mrs. 
Mother” Ryckman, who arrived 
to stay at Sointula in the first 
migration of families from the 
British Columbia mining camps. 


Mary “Big 


Mrs. Ryckman has the monu- 


mental strength of the Finnish 
character in adversity. It is re- 
markable that this woman who 


s looked upon as the island’s 


historian and woman of letters 
never went to school. She was 


aught how to read Finnish by 


her mother. At 17 she married 
and at 25, with several children 
she arrived at Malkosaari, as the 
island is called in Finnish. Her 
brothers also migrated to Ameri- 
ca, 


settled in Minnesota where 
hey studied to become engi- 


neers, 


She became the bookkeeper for 
he commune, satisfying the Do- 


minion Trust company of Cana- 
da with her records. Mrs. Ryck- 
man soon had five children 
which she looked after along 
with others. By the orders of the 
commune she was brought food 
during confinements to the fami- 
ly home which was built after 
the common dwelling of the 
commune burned on January 29, 


903, taking the lives of eight 


children and three adults. 


With all these duties, Mrs. 


Ryckman was also a very im- 
portant “trouble shooter’ when 
commune 
their eagerness to put up one 
mill 
mune eventually had two saw 
mills, one planing mill and a 
shingle mill—the men gave no 


methods failed. In 


after another—the com- 


ttention to such matters as get- 
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ting hay for the commune’s cows, 
which refused to give milk on 
Kurikka’s theories of the Life 
Ideal. Mrs. Ryckman gathered 
hay, skirting the island in a 
skiff in search of fields. 

At no time in the five years of 
communal dining did the table 
have butter. Meat came from the 
forest, venison and fowl; fish 
from the great abundance of 
Johnson strait schools of red 
salmon; berries from the woods, 
gathered by Mrs. Ryckman and 
other women, Coffee was given 
up before the commune, 

Mrs. Ryckman heard no com- 
plaints among the 300 faithful. 
They never muttered about the 
diet. It was stipulated in the 
commune agreement that every 
adult, man or woman, would re- 
ceive $1 a day for wages, but not 
one cent was ever paid. More 
than 900 people who came to the 
Promised Land refused to put up 
with virtual starvation. They 
came desperately poor in many 
instances and left poorer. Times 
were hard then for emigrants. 

The faithful were diligent and 
had the best in equipment, Mrs. 
Ryckman said. Among the men 
were excellent craftsmen who 
designed the mills and built 
them well. The first logging don- 
keys north of Vancouver dragged 
in the tall firs. Two tugs were 
kept in fine repair and the tow- 
ing of of lumber barges was ably 
carried out in the swift waters 
of the passage to Vancouver. 

The burning of the commune’s 
home was a severe blow. It had 
been constructed of green lum- 
ber, mostly cedar, in the rainy 
fall and early winter. Instead of 
a communal heating system 
(our central heating system of 
today) the. commune through 
necessity permitted individual 
heaters to be installed in every 
apartment, Mrs. Ryckman said 
wind and rain and snow swept 
into the apartments through 
eracks opening up as the green 
lumber dried and split open. 
Fire precautions were not taken. 
During a meeting of the com- 
mune on the top floor, an apart- 
ment under the stairway burst 
into flames and fire blocked re- 
treat from the crowded top floor. 
Mrs, Ryckman, baby in her arms, 
went through flames down a fire 
escape which no one. else 
thought of using. Both received 
burns. All the others saved on 
the top floor escaped by leaping 
from windows. 

The fire, Mrs. Ryckman said, 

discouraged the faithful but did 
not destroy their hopes. All were 
afraid of starvation. If the com- 
mune failed, they had nothing. 
They knew how hard life was 
outside. 
‘ But the workers were not satis- 
fied with Kurikka’s manage- 
ment, Mrs. “Ryckman said. They 
acknowledged, however, that the 
lumber market, then in a slump 
of several year’s duration, made 
gainful operation impossible. At 
each annual election Kurikka’s 
margin of votes fell. 

Shortly before the last election, 
Kurikka published in the com- 
mune’s monthly magazine TIME 
a theoretical discussion of Free 
Love as an instrument for build- 
ing up the race stock. The article 
dealt with a system of eugenics 
which called for superior indi- 
viduals of each sex mating and 
producing the superior stock for 
the good of the commune’s fu- 
ture. This subject, as some few 
of the faithful knew, was one of 
the commandments written by 
idealist socialists for Utopias. 
They wanted nature to have her 
way. Publication of the article 
in the commune’s magazine—the 
first Finnish publication in Can- 
ada—aroused no reaction at the 
time. 

But it was introduced under 
NEW BUSINESS at the next 
meeting. The Free Lovers, led by 
Kurikka, were all for it right 
now in keeping with their con- 
ception of ideal socialist eu- 


genics. 
One of the women protested 
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that the males participating in 
this idealistic program would 
have no interest in the welfare 
of superior progeny. They would 
be nothing but spawners. Par- 
ental care of children, which the 
commune had attempted in vain 
to discourage, would suffer be- 
cause the mothers would have to 
assume the whole burden of 
bringing up the superior stock, 
the female critic said. 

Another woman objected to the 
heat of the women’s arguments 
because “this thing hasn’t 
reached the mating stage.” One 
woman, speaking violently 
against Free Love, was silenced 
by a proponent who remarked, 
“Why should a hen that doesn’t 
lay cackle?” The severe critic 
had borne no children. 

The conclusion of the informal 
was adoption of a resolution to 
dedicate the commune’s efforts 
exclusively towards improving 
the economic status of the colo- 
ny. When prosperity arrived, the 
resolution proposed, only then 
was Free Love to be inquired 
into. 

But the commune failed soon 
after when the Dominion Trust 
company foreclosed on the mort- 
gage. For security, Kurikka had 
posted the island, including all 
the commune property, including 
the lots and homes of the few in- 
dividuals who had been so pro- 
vided. 


At this point, most of the *e 


faithful refused to further’ sup- 
port the commune. Kurikka lost 
his presidency, but not his faith 
in the commune. He attacked 
those who opposed him as “ma- 
terialistic socialists’ and took 
off in a scow, with his “material- 
istic socialists” to found a chick- 
en farm commune at Webster 
Corner, B. C. This “idealistic so- 
cialist Utopia” collapsed as a 
commune soon after the first 
cackle was heard in the com- 
mune hen house. As at Malcolm 
island, the chicken farmers re- 
turned to the system of private 
ownership, each farmer keeping 
the eggs laid by hens cackling 
in his own hen house. Kurikka, 
unable to digest private enter- 
prise eggs, left for New York 
where he soon took over the edi- 
torship of a New York Finnish 
newspaper of conservative lean- 
ings. 

“Did Kurikka when he was on 
the island practice the basic 
tenet of Free Love?” Mrs. Ryck- 
man was asked. 


Another woman of the com- 
mune days reported Kurikka had 
“a lady friend” on the island 
but no superior children to his 
credit anywhere on the island. 

Mrs. Ryckman recalled gaily 
that there was some _ gossip 
about Kurikka whom she des- 
cribed as “a very pleasant and 
amiable male.” She said Makela 
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had told her once, “You kicked 
out Kurikka.” But, she said, the 
commune president had never 
approached her and that for her 
part, she had no inkling of any 
such intentions on his part. “I 
would have kicked him out,” she 
added. 

Like all the elderly women of 
Sointula, Mrs. Ryckman appears 
young for her age. Her face is 
free of wrinkles and her hair un- 
touched by the years. Unlike the 
other women, she feels she 
might have done better else- 
where. 

“I have never cared for a life 
of washing diapers, cutting hay 
for cows and picking wild ber- 
ries. My brothers are engineers. 
I have felt I might have been 
qualified to be an executive in 
business. I like to manage,” she 
said. 

It is her opinion that the com- 
mune was starved into despair 
and defeat. The future was hope- 
less when the mortgage was 
foreclosed. 

“We all felt we could not go on 
anymore,” Mrs. Ryckman_re- 
called. Then the Dominion Trust 
company of Canada, which had a 
good opinion of the integrity and 
industry of the islanders, offered 
them the mills for $10,000—“pay 
when you get it.” This generous 
offer was rejected because, as 
Mrs. Ryckman said, the faithful 
did not have the heart to try 
again. 

She said this rejection has 
been since regretted because the 
lumber market improved. Some- 
how, she believes, the trust com- 
pany might have been paid off 
and the mill operated for market 
lumber and for their own needs. 

Mrs. Ryckman said she had 
been unsuccessful in convincing 
Finnish critics that the commune 
was not destroyed in disputes 
over industrial policy, quarrels 
among individuals, dissension 
over Free Love, bad management 
and lack of skill and morale 
among workers. Kurikka was in- 
efficient as manager, -but his 
failures alone did not wreck the 
commune, she contends. 

As a contributor to several 
Finnish radical publications, 
Mrs. Ryckman has portrayed life 
on the island in a manner that 
has won her many admirers, Her 
writing craftsmanship is supe- 
rior. The island’s Communists 
make much of her, yet her views 
cannot be acceptable to genuine 
Communists. 

The return to the private en- 
terprise way of life was started 
on spoils from the commune. 
These consisted of the com- 
mune’s lean hog, floor and lum- 
ber. Divided equally, still in 
commune style, each member re- 
ceived one pound of pork, one 49- 
pound sack of flour and boards 
to build a cottage. The trust 
company turned the mills over 
to the members to cut lumber 
for themselves. 

Private enterprise got its start 
from the wages the trust com- 
pany paid to the new private en- 
terprisers for dismantling the 
commune’s mills. Prospects of 
getting the first pay day in five 
years appears to have been a 
factor in the commune turning 
down the trust company’s offer 
to give the commune another 
try. Members of the commune 
had to buy their lots and the few 
homes from the trust company. 
Everything had been mortgaged. 

Mrs. Ryckman had to gather 
hay for her private enterprise 
cow along the island shores as 
she had garnered fodder for the 
eommune’s cows. When the men 
took to fishing, they abandoned 
farm work as they had done in 
the days of the commune. 

Under the new way of life, the 
islanders “salvaged” something 
of the tone of communal living 
by building their homes close to- 
gether and retaining the com- 
mune hall for social gatherings. 
They missed the Indians from 
Alert bay who had come to break 
bread with their island neigh- 
bors at the commune table. 


“The Indians had not been 
spoiled by the Whites then. They 
were a proud and dignified peo- 
ple. We received them with cour- 
tesy and were fond of them,” she 
recalled. 

In ten years private enterprise 
paid off and Mrs. Ryckman had 
her first new dress on the island. 
Higher fish prices ended priva- 
tion at Sointula which today is 
the most prosperous fishing com- 
munity in British Columbia with 
a fishing fleet and fishermen 
second to none in Western Can- 
ada. 

Modern communism reached 
the island through Red newspa- 
pers and magazines which 
“steamed up” some of the com- 
mune's “materialists.” These in- 
dividuals have been inactive, ex- 
cept for parading behind a large 
Red flag to Makela’s funeral. His 
wife was a believer in Theoso- 
phy, which had no other island 
follower. There is good reason to 
question whether Makela ever 
was a Communist in the modern 
sense. He was too talented a sat- 
irist to be a steady party man. 

But some of the islanders, with 
no other than newspaper contact 
with Communism, organized the 
usual Communist front clubs 
and wormed in to take control of 
the community hall and all rec- 
reational activities subsequently 
attempted. Those who were able 
to return from their visit to Rus- 
sia changed their  pro-Soviet 
tune. The leading boat builder, 
John Anderson, came back from 
behind the Iron Curtain bitterly 
disillusioned, hungry and broke. 
Other residents say that a Com- 
munis leader from Vancouver 
eame over to plead with him not 
to denounce the only “working 
people’s democracy” in the world 
because he had not eaten ham 
and eggs for every breakfast 
there. Anderson, today, is a mod- 
erate defender of Communism. 
Unlike Mrs. Ryckman, he is un- 
read and can only shout for 
Communism in an argument. He 
has strong lungs. 

It is not easy to determine 
which social traits among the 
island dwellers are “hangovers” 
from the commune days and 
what are the natural result of 
life on a small island, isolated 
until recently improved mail 
service, airplanes and the radio 
brought it in contact with the 
outside world. These islanders 
have always read many Finnish 
publications and some Canadian 
English newspapers and maga- 
zines. But much of their reading 
is concerned with retarded politi- 
cal views of old Finnish editors 
who have not changed their 
opinions since they arrived in 


to give an aged flavor to the pol- 
itics of the island, among the 
Reds, Pinks and Whites. They re- 
tain the early Socialist Democrat 
slighting of religion and do not 
observe the Sabbath. 

Perhaps the necessity of get- 
ting along with one another on a 
small island and in such an oc- 
cupation as fishing in which one 
man looks after another, have 
contributed as much as anything 
towards the sense of friendliness 
that pervades Sointula. This 
feeling is most pronounced 
among surviving members of 
the commune who have a broth- 
erly interest in one another that 
overcomes differences of politi- 
eal opinion. Elsewhere Finns lose 
their tempers over politics but 
not in Sointula. 


All the old commune ladies in- 
sist the island always observed 
conventional morality with no 
experimenting in Free Love. 
They and their younger sisters 
resent popularizing of the Free 
Love legend of the island and 
would prefer sailors called Mal- 
colm island by its true name 
rather than the island of Free 


North America. This fact tends} 


CORRECTIONS 


(Reprinted from Editor & 
Publisher) 

“Society” news in the sense of 
the reporting of activities of the 
upper crust is on its way out, in 
the opinion of many women’s 
page editors, but there is still a 
demand among readers, espe- 
cially of smaller papers, for “so- 
cial” news. 

A questionnaire poll of society 
and women’s page editors re- 
veals that among metropolitan 
publications there is an increas- 
ing tendency to subordinate so- 
ciety items to information of 


not like the “stories they tell 
about life here.” 

The manager of the Sointula 
eooperative store, the first Finn- 
ish concern of its kind in Cana- 
da, regrets that more people 
haven't learned about the great 
success of the cooperative move- 
ment in its “Canadian cradle.” 

As the postmaster pointed out, 
the Free Love tradition attracts 
only adventurous males. What 
the island needs is housewives 
for young fishermen. 
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Love. 


The community’s postmaster 
said that he couldn’t find Free 
Love on the island. His wife is 
from New Westminster and does 
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wisely where it will yield a rich har- 
‘ vest. And what more fertile ground 
d can you find than United States Say- 
ings Bonds? You reap $4 for every $3 
you plant in only 10 years. 


With a harvest of Savings Bonds, you 
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wider concern and greater signi- 
ficance to feminine readers, 


Most of the editors expressed 
themselves as being heartily in 
favor of the trend away from the 
women’s pages devoted largely 
to news about parties, showers, 
engagements, and weddings. In 
general, the changing women’s 
department—while still empha- 
sizing the feminine angle—is 
marked by a recognition of the 
fact that women are people as 
well.as mothers, home-makers, 
party-goers and party-givers. 

Many of the editors responding 
to the questionnaire stated that 
they not only oppose the con- 
cept of society as an exclusive 
group but report the social news 
without regard to the blue- 
stocking ranking of the people. 

Two outspoken comments 
against the concept of society as 
consisting of a small group set 
apart from the common herd 
came from Mrs. Amy Birdsall of 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press and Barbara 
Shonka of the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) 
Gazette. 


“I think society news as such 
is on the way out,” Mrs. Birdsall 
wrote. “In this democratic world 
(the war has changed many 
ideas) there is little place for so- 
called ‘society’ or the ‘four- 


—like buying 
or planting it 


Now, while 
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Let your money grow in U. S. Savings Bonds 


And Miss Shonka: “I'd like to 
see this society business upset. 
It makes for a so-called minority 
report on the people living in a 
town. Who's to say that these 
minorities are the ones that 
should be given the most con- 
sideration?” 

Equally direct was a reply 


hundred’.” 
jointly made by Betty Chase, so- 
ciety editor, and Treva Davis, 
women’s editor, both of the Bing- 
hampton (N. Y.) Press: “No ‘so- 
ciety exists in Binghampton. The 
society page inclines rather to 

‘social’ activities. Persons active 
in civic service and families of 
men prominent in the news get 
more attention as being more 
newsworthy.” 

Joan Ann Salmon of the Eau 
Claire (Wis.) Leader and Tele- 
gram was another opposed to so- 
ciety page distinctions. “We do 
not attempt to draw a line here,” 
she said, “Everyone is treated 
equally whether their marriage 
took place in a dilapidated shack 
or our local cathedral.” 

Practically all of the editors 
responding reported efforts to 
broaden the base of interest in 
their department. Frances De- 
Wolf of the Phoenix (Ariz.) Re- 
public commented on this de- 
parture of women’s news: 


can do the things you’ve always planned 


new equipment for the 


farm and home, educating your chil- 
dren, and enjoying your “take-it-easy” 
years with complete independence. 


times are good, put your 


dollars in United States Savings Bonds. 
Every day they work brings your 
dreams a day nearer. 


“START YOUR CROP MONEY GROWING IN 
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“Let Us Do Your Next Printing Job” 


Phone 103 
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“Society as such is on its way 
out, since American women to- 
day are interested in something 
more than that Mrs. Social Reg- 
ister gave a party. To interest 
their readers, women’s page edi- 
tors must give a complete pic- 
ture of matters of concern to 
women—food, fashions, club ac- 
tivity. etc.” 

The minority report—coming 
from those who find no lessening 
of interest in social or society 
news—came for the most part 
from small-city editors. Frances 
Dolfin of the Amarillo (Tex.) 
News-Globe wrote that “being in 
a community which is more or 
less still ‘small town’ we have to 
adhere to society news and pub- 
lish it.” 

“The clubs still enjoy their 
membership lists in print as of- 
ten as possible,” said Elaine 
Phillips of the Springfield (Mo.) 
Leader and Press, “and those 
who entertain are pleased for the 
most part to tell us about their 
parties. I think the feature col- 
umns are read here, but in near- 
ly every case I believe the local 
Stories are read first. Comments 
of my friends on articles which I 
thought were insignificant have 
convinced me that all stories are 
thoroughly read—even the East 
End Embroidery Club and the 
African Violet Society.” 

In line with the trend toward 
less social news, the women’s 
editors have reduced the burden- 
some chore of getting and check- 
ing name lists. Almost all have 
eliminated “among those pres- 
ent” lists except for small social 
gatherings. 

In voting on the non-social 
news and features considered of 
most importance for the women’s 
section the editors ranked food 
and recipes first, with fashions a 
close second. Other features in 
the rank assigned them were 
beauty, home-making, child 
eare, patterns, home decoration, 
etiquet, gardening, health, love- 
lorn, Hollywood and New York 
columns. 

The editors were evenly divid- 
ed on whether cultural news— 
art, music, drama—should ap- 
pear in the women’s section. On 
the larger. newspapers the opin- 
ion was that such news is of 
general interest and should be 
in a separate department or de- 


Worker's Wives Flush Gamblers 


(Editor's note—In the story be-| who confessed that they had 
low the Zenith Radio corporation} been acting as paid agents for 
tells how a complaint made by| professional gamblers were dis- 
wives of employes resulted in| missed. 
exposure of a gambling ring] Many employes who admitted 
within the company's plant in|that they had been participating 
Chicago. This account is reprint-]in the gambling, but who had no 
ed here because it is typical of} direct connections with profes- 
the new methods of gamblers} sional gamblers outside the 
moving in close to their custom-| plant were warned against fur- 
ers and corrupting business peo-| ther gambling. 
ple and public officials in a The operator of a large news- 
manner unheard of before. And] ona near the company’s main 
this story la ty pical, too, in that entrance was taken into custody 
gambling is being attacked as a by the police as a result of their 
menace to the welfare of a com- own investigation. His stand has 
munity.) been removed from the com- 
pany’s main entrance. Zenith is 
building a new stand which will 
be operated by a blind veteran 
of World War II, who was select- 
ed and trained in newsstand 
operation by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

All Zenith employes have been 
notified that the placing of horse 
bets or otherwise gambling while 
on company premises is cause 
for dismissal. 

The gambling situation was 
broken up after a long investiga- 
tion. It began last April when 
President McDonald received a 
letter signed by the chairman of 
a “Committee of Wives to Stop 
Plant Gambling,” which read: 

“You are guilty of tolerating a 
condition whereby employes are 
swindled out of their earnings, 
upsetting their jobs and families, 
jeopardizing security, and con- 
tributing to a hoodlum element. 

“The bookies and bookmakers 
are using plants throughout* the 
city for their personal gains. 
Newsstands in front of and in 
factories are harboring a com- 
plete bookie system, with assist- 
ance by plant guards, use of tel- 
ephones and agents inside. 

“Zenith Radio plant supports 
six.. separate.. bookies,.. scratch 
sheets and racing news circu- 
lates thru the plant. Employes 
spend, at Zenith, an estimated 
1000 hours daily doping horse 
sheets, making bets, phone calls, 
etc., at a cost to Zenith of 10,000 
dollars weekly. 

“At Zenith, where a study was 
made thoroughly, the turnover 
of money is astonishing. Here an 


A personal appeal by a com- 
mittee of employes’ wives to E, 
F. McDonald, Jr., president of 
Zenith Radio corporation, has led 
to the breaking of a gambling 
situation that has been taking 
more than $350,000 a year from 
the pay envelopes of Zenith em- 
ployes in Chicago. 

A number of Zenith people 


partments. Editors on smaller 
newspapers tend to include it in 
the women’s department, point- 
ing out that in their communi- 
ties culture is more a preoccupa- 
tion of women than of men. 
Moreover, they said, it added 
variety to the informational con- 
tent of their department. 

One of the major problems 
mentioned in the polls was the 
preference of women readers to 
have the stories of their parties 
and engagements in the Sunday 
issue. “The great urge of the 
women to get into the Sunday 
editions is amazing,‘ wrote Mrs. 
Calla F. Hay of the Santa Fe 
New Mexican. A few stated that 
they attempt to follow the pref- 
erence of readers regarding 
items submitted, but the majori- 
ty said that they treat society 
news on a timely basis. 

The majority found syndicated 
fashions, food articles, and col- 
lumns satisfactory and compared 
them favorably with those ap- 
pearing in the women’s maga- 
zines. Nearly all, however, ex- 
pressed a preference for locally 
written material. Most of them 
found publicity releases valua- 
ble for background material. 


approximate two thousand dol- 
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lars is wagered daily. All these 
agents who accept bets and han- 
dle other illegal traffis do not 
pay income tax on their illicit 
earnings. 

“As a committee organized to 
stop plant gambling we are ask- 
ing your cooperation to eradicate 
this condition, and offer a simple 
solution. We would like Zenith 
management to inform all em- 
ployes that any form of gam- 
bling by an employe will subject 
them to immediate dismissal, 
without exception. 

“We want no bookies to re- 
organize after we kill the present 
set-up. 

“We want no scratch sheets or 
turf editions sold in or nearby 
the plant. We want newsboys to 
sell papers, not booking agents. 
Anyone using a phone for gam- 
bling should be ousted from ac- 
cess to the plant, or fired, if an 
employe. Guards should be on 
the alert for agents or transac- 
tions. We would like Union coop- 
eration, 

“We know the names of all 
the agents and bookmakers at 
Zenith. They will receive a copy 
of this letter. 

“We trust you do not need 
our assistance and will leave the 
matter entirely in your hands, 

“We want our husbands to 
bring their checks home in the 
future. 

“Thank you. 

“Committee of Wives to Stop 
Plant Gambling.” 

A secret, plant-wide investiga- 
tion was launched. Within a few 
days it became apparent that the 
facts stated in the Wives’ letter 
pace essentially correct, but it 
took months of patient, secret 


work to gather the necessary |invasion of any business by ‘pro- 
evidence and determine which] fessional gamblers is bad 
plant employes were acting as|employes, bad for the alin 
agents for gamblers, and which|and bad for the business, 
employes were placing bets 
while on company premises. 

Unions representing Zenith 
employes cooperated with the 
Zenith management in this ac- 
tivity. 

The investigation revealed 
some shocking conditions, where 
employes were plunging heavily 
on horse bets while their fami- 
lies suffered privation. It also re- 
vealed a considerable loss of ef: 
ficiency in some factory opera- 
tions as a result of employe pre- 
occupation with betting, study of 
racing forms, figuring out how 
to beat slot machines. 

Late in October the company 
took action. Various employes 
were called in by investigators, 
and confronted with evidence of 
their activities. Confessions fol- 
lowed promptly. 

While the company’s investi- 
gation was on progress, local po- 
lice, who had received a copy of 
the Wives’ letter, conducted an 
investigation of their own. It re- 
sulted in the newsstand opera- 
tor’s being taken into custody. 

McDonald said that Zenith has 
no thought of interfering with 
the personal life of any employe, 
but that the firm would not tol- 
erate any gambling on the com- 
pany’s premises. He said that the 
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